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The present is an attempt to place in the hands of J 
youth such a collection of Fablea as shall be auxiliaiy ] 
to the grand purpose of all education, — the improve- 
ment of the mind. 

All former works of the kind have professed this 
object ; but with what indifferent success, a slight 
investigation of their contents will sufficiently prove. 
Independently of the grossness of many Fables, the 
majority inculcate craft, BelfislmesB, or ejqiediency ; 
qualities which might well, perhaps, be implanted i 
the juvenile mind, had education no higher object than I 
to iiimiah the means of getting through the world, wiA J 
and dexterity; but which must prove to 



O PREFACE. 

inimical to the growth of those correct and elevated 
principles, which are the best safeguard amid the 
temptations and vicissitudes of life. 

Considering how generally books of Fables have 
been admitted into schools, it is, indeed, matter of 
surprise, that those who have been intrusted with the 
education of youth, could so long have been insensible 
to their glaring improprieties. It is hardly possible 
to conceive that they have altogether escaped atten- 
tion ; and that the evil has remained unremedied, can 
only, perhaps, be accounted for by that indifference, 
engendered by the merely interested motives which, 
unhappily, influence too large a portion of the scholastic 
profession. If such be not the fact, the obtuseness of 
perception must have been singularly remarkable. 
The sanction of an eminent name appears, in all cases, 
to have been sufficient to have consecrated, without 
impeachment, a host of pernicious maxims, inculcated 
under the alluring guise of fiction ; which, impressed 
upon the mind of the youth, and acted upon by the 
man, could not fail to prove highly prejudicial to the 
best interests of society. Overlooking the particular 
purposes for which many Fables were originally in- 
vented, and that they were, on many occasions, the 
mere vehicles of political design, it seems to have 



been imagined, that every 'descTlptioii of Fable whs 
only an smuring medium of conveying instntction to 
the young ; and the idea of rejeetioti or alteration, 
on the score of unfitness!, appears never to have been 
contemplated. 

In the present Work, care Ima not only been laken 
in the Bclection, but objectionable expressions have 
been altered, whenever, in other reapecta, the Fable 
appeared deserving of a place in the collectiau. A 
much greater variety of sources has also been resorted 
to than in any former work, and nearly the whole of 
Ihe translation a are original. 

Another point of difference, whicli the Editor has 
aimed at producing, is in the tritenees and brevity of 
the moral attached to each Fable. The dull, lengtliy 
applications of Croxall, and other proeiiigcommentalors, 
are entirely discarded, as entering too much into the 
worldly policy of maturer yeara, to be jiroper for youth ; 
and as being too tedious to arrest his attention. " There 
is no possibility," says the acute Dodsley, in his Es.iBy 
on Fable, " of impressing the moral deeper, by that 
load, we too often see, of accumulated reflections. 
Strictly speaking, one shmild render needless any 
detached or explicit moraL lEsop, the father of this 
kind of ivriting, disclaimed any such assistance." 



' Without, hoTever, going bo for aa the total rejectaon 
of all comment, an endeavour ha» been e^terted to 
inculcate the tendency of the Fable on the juvenile 
mind, either by a brief prose sentence, or a few poetical 
lines ; and a practical illustration has, in leverel caseB, 
been attempted, by the introduction of an engraved 
tail-piece, vhich aims at delineating the fact, while 
the Fable narrates the fiction. 
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H^t ^firpgertf and tbe ^gtlosopfter. 



[Pro. 



v.] 



Remote from cities Uv'd a swain, 
Unvex'd with all the cares of gain ; 
His iiead was silver'd o'er with age, 
And long experience made hini aage; 
In summer's lieat, and winter's cold, 
He fed his flock, and penn'd the fijld. 
His hours in cheerful laboun flew. 
Nor envy, not ambition knew. 
His wisdom and his honest fame 
Through all the country rais'd bis namt 



12 THE SHEPHERD AND PHILOSOPHER. 

A deep Philosopher (whose rules 
Of moral life were drawn from schools) 
The Shepherd's homely cottage sought, 
And thus explor'd his reach of thought : — 

" Whence is thy learning? Hath thy toil 
O'er books consumed the midnight oil ? 
Hast thou old Greece and Rome surveyed, 
And the vast sense of Plato weigh'd ? 
Has Socrates thy soul refin'd ? 
And hast thou fathom'd TuUy's mind ? 
Or, like the wise Ulysses thrown, 
By various fates, on realms unknown ; 
Hast thou through many cities stray'd. 
Their customs, laws, and manners weigh'd ?" 

The Shefherd modestly repUed, 
" I ne'er the paths of learning tried ; 
Nor have I roam'd in foreign parts. 
To read mankind, their laws, and arts ; 
For man is practis'd in disguise. 
He cheats the most discerning eyes. 
Who, by that search, shall wiser grow, 
When we ourselves can never know ? 
The little knowledge I have gain'd. 
Was all from simple Nature drain'd ; 
Hence my life*8 niaxims took their rise. 
Hence grew my settled hate to vice. 



b^f^irfi 



PBtLOSOPHER. 



The daily labours of the bee 
Awake my soul to industry ; 
Who can obsejrve the careful ant, 
And not provide for future want? 
My dog (the trustiest of hia kind) 
With gratitude inflames my mind ; 
I mark his true, his faitlifid way. 
And in my service copy Tray. 

In confitancy and nuptial love, 
I learn my duty from the doTe- 
The hon, who, from the chilly air, 
W ith pious wing protects her care ; 
And every fowl that flies at Urge, 
Instructs me in a parent's charge. 

From Nature, too, I take my rule, 
To shun contempt and ridicule. 
I never, with important air. 
In conversation overbear. 
Can grave and formal pass for wise. 
When men the solemn owl despise? 
My tongue within my lips I rein ; 
For who talks much must talk in vain. 
We from the wordy torrent fly : 
Who listens to the chatt'ring pye ! 
Nor would I, with felonious sleight. 
By stealth invade my neighbour's right 



14 THE SHEPHERD AND PHILOSOPHER. 

Rapacious animals we hate i 

Kites, Hawks, and Wolves deserve their fate. 

Do we not just ahhorrende find 

Against the toad and serpent kind ? 

But envy, calumny, and spite. 

Bear stronger venom in their hite ; 

Thus ev'ry object of creation 

Can furnish hints to contemplation ; 

And from the most minute and mean, 

A virtuous mind can morals glean.*' 

" Thy fame is just," the Sage replies ; 
" Thy virtue proves thee truly wise. 
Pride often guides the author's pen, 
Books as affected are as men ; 
But he who studies Nature's laws. 
From certain truth his maxims draws ; 
And those, without our schools, suffice 
To make men moral, good, and wise." 

MORAL. 

Nature teaches the truest philosophy. 



FABLE II. 




1 



Bfftmaitb anb tiff Hoatrstonr. 



■ A DiAUUND, of great beauty and lustre, obaerviiig 
t only many other gems of a lower claaa ranged 
togethernith him in tlie same cabinet, but a Loadstone 
likewise placed not far from him, began to question 
the latter how he came there ; and what pretensions he 

, lad to be ranked among the precious stones: he, who 

t appeared to be no better llian a mere flint; a sorry, 
ooarse, rusty-looking pebble; without any the least 
shining quality to advance him to such an honour ; 
and concluded with desiring him to keep his distance, 
and pay a proper reapect to his superiors. 

"1 find," said the Loadstone, "you judge by 
external appearances, and condemn without due ex- 
amination ; but I will not act so ungenerously by you. 
I am willing to allow you your due praise ; you are a 
pretty bauble; I am mightily delighted to see you 
glitter and sparkle ; I look upon you with pleasure and 
surprise ; but I must be convinced you are of some 
sort of use before I acknowledge that you have any real 
merit, or treat you with that respect which you seeni 
to demand. With regard to myself, 1 confess my 
deficiency in outward beauty ; but I may venture to 

L wy, that I make amends by ray intrinsic qualiti 



IBS DIAUOHD AMD LOADHIONE. 

The great improveinent of navigation is entirely owing I 
to me. By me the distant parts of the world hsve 
been made known and are accessible to each other ; 
tlie Temoteflt nationB are connected together, and all, as 
it were, united into one coincnon saciety ; by a mutual 
intercourae they relieve one another's wants, and all 
enjoy the several falesaings peculiar to each. The world is 
indebted to me far its wealth, its splendour, and its 
power ; and the arts and sciezices are, in a great measure, 
obliged to me for their improvementa, and their con- 
tinual increase. All these blesaings I am the origin of ; 
for, by my aid it is that man ie enabled to c 
that valuable instrument, the MiH.iHEii.'a Compass." 



Let dazzling Btoni^a in splendour glare j 
Utility's the gem for wear. 
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FABLE HI. 



^iK aSutttrflg anir t^e Sbnad. 



A a in the sunshine of the morn, 
A BuTTBRFLV, but newly born, 
Sat proudly perking on a rose. 
With pert conceit his bosom glows; 
His wings, all-glorioua to behold, 
Bedropt with azure, jet and gold. 
Wide he displays; the spangled dew 
Reflects his eyea, and various hue. 

His now foi^otten Mend, a Snail, 
Beneath hia house, with slimy trail. 
Crawls o'er the grass ; whom, when he spies, 
In wrath he to the gard'ner cries ; 

"What means yon peasant's daily toil. 
From choaking weeds to rid the soil 1 
Why wake you to the morning's care ? 
Why with new arts correct the year! 
Why glows the peach with criroson hue ! 
And why the plum's inviting blue ? 
Were they to feast his taste deaign'd, 
That vermin, of voracious kind? 
Crush, then, the slow, the pilf ring race ; 
So purge thy garden from disgrace." 

" What arrogance !" tfae Shail replied ; 
■' How insolent is upstart pride! 



18 THE BUTTERFLY AND SNAIL. 

Hadst thou not thus, with insult vain, 

Provok'd my patience to complain, 

I had concealed thy meaner hirth. 

Nor trac'd thee to the scum of earth ; 

For scarce nine suns have wak'd the hours. 

To swell the fruit, and paint the flow'rs, 

Since I thy humbler life survey*d, 

In base, in sordid guise array'd ; 

A hideous insect, vile, unclean, 

Tou dragg'd a slow and noisome train ; 

And from your spider-bowels drew 

Foul film, and spun the dirty clue. 

I own my humble life, good friend ; 

Snail was I bom, and Snail shall end. 

And what's a Butterfly ? At best, 

He's but a Caterpillar, dress'd ; 

And all thy race (a numerous seed) 

Shall prove of Caterpillar breed." 

MORAL. 

All upstarts, insolent in place, 
Remind us of their vulgar race. 



r FABLE IV. ^M 

^iE t^^adibaiu anil ^fgions. ^M 

A. JACKDAW, observing that the Pioeonb in a certain 
dove-cote lived well, and wanted for nothing, white- 
washed hia featliers like a dove, and went and lived 
among them. The Pigeons, not distinguishing him as ^H 
long a9 lie kept silent, forbore to give him any dis- ^H 
lurhance. But at last he forgot his character, and ^H 
began lo chatter; by which the Piobohb discovering ^^ 
what he was, flew upon liim, and drove him hack to 
the Jackdawa ngain. They not knowing liim in his 
discoloured feathers, drove him away likewise; so that 
he, who bad endeavoured to be more than he had a 
right to, was not permitted to be anything at all. 



e to betray themselvsa. 





A Carrier, every niglit and mnm, 
Would see hia horaes eat their com. 
This sunk the hostler's vails, 'tis tnie ; 
But then his hones had their due. 
Were we ao cautious in all cases, 
Small gain would rise from greater plae 
The manger now had ntl its measure ; 
He heard the grinding teeth with pleusi 
When, all at once, coniiiBion rung; 
They snorted, jostled, bit, and flung. 



THB PACKHOaHB A 

A P&cEHORSB turn'd his- head aside, 
Foaming, his eye-balla awell'd with pride. 

" Good gods !" «ayB he, " hnw hard's mj lot I 
I Ig, then, my high descent furgoE? 

Reduc'd to drudg'ry and disgrace, 

A life unwortliy of my race. 

Must I, too, bear the vile attacks 

Of ragged scrubs, and TiUgar hacks ? 

See scurvy Roan, that brute ill-bred, 

Daros from the manger thrust my head ! 

Shall I, who boast a noble line, 

On offala of these creatures dine 1 
. Kick'd by old Ball ! so mean a foe ! 

My honour suffers by the blow. 

Newmarket speaks my graudsire's fame ; 

All jockies still revere his name : 

There, yearly are his triumphs told; 

There, all his massy plates enroU'd; 

Whene'er led forth along the plain. 

You saw him with a liv'ry train ; 

Returning, too, with laurels crown'd. 

You heard the drums and trurapeta soimd : 

Let it then, sir, be understood, 

Respect's my due; for I have blood." 

" Vain-glorious fool !" the Carrier cried ; 
" Respect was never made for pride. 



I 



THB PACXHORSE AMD CARKIES. 

Know, 'twHs thy giddy, wilful heart, 
Reduc'd thee to thia slavish purt. 
Did not thy headstrong youth disdain 
To learn the conduct of the rein ? 
Thus, coxcombs, blind to real merit, 
In vicious frolics iancy spirit. 
What is't to me by whom begot? 
Thou restive, pert, conceited sot 1 
Tour sirea I reverence ; 'tis their due : 
But, worthless fool! what's that to you? 
Ask all the Carriers on the road. 
They'll say thy keeping's ill beetow'd. 
Then vaunt no more thy noble race. 
That neither mends thy strength or pace. 
What profits me thy boast of blood! 
An asa hath more intrinsic good. 
By outward shew let's not be cheated ; 
An asi should like an ass be treated." 



I Merit is superior to biith, and v 



^{)e dF">9 an^ i^e Xtat. 



Once on a time, a foolish Fkoo, 
Tain, proud, and stupid as a lug, 
Tic'd with the marsli, lier native home, 
' Imprudently abroad would roatn, 
And fix her habitation where 
She'd breathe at least a purer air. 
She was reaolv'd to clmnge, that's poz ; 
Could she be worse than where she was 1 

Away the silly creature leaps. 
A Rat, who saw her lab 'ring steps. 
Cried out, " Wliere in this hurry, pray? 
You certainly will go astray," 

" Ne'er fear, I quit that filthy bog, 
Where I bo long have croak'd incog: 
People of talents, siue, should thrive, 
And not be buried thus alive. 
But, pray, for I'm extremely dry, 
Know you of any water nigh 1" 

" None, "said the 11 *t, "you'll reach to-day, 
As you ao slowly make your way. 
Believe a friend, and take my word, 
This jaunt of yours is quite absiU'd. 



24 THE FROG AND THE RAT. 

Go to your froggery again ; 
In your own element remain." 
No : on the journey she was bent ; 
Her thirst increasing as she went, 
For want of drink she scarce can hop, 
And yet despairing of a drop ; 
Too late she moans her folly past; 
She faints, she sinks, she breathes her last 

MORAL. 

Vulgar minds wiH pay full dear, 

When once they move beyond their sphere. 




1 HE Horse, adorned with hia great war-saddle, nod ^| 
champing his foaming bridle, came thundering along ^| 
the wav. and made the muuntaiua echo with his loud ' 



1 HE Horse, adorned with hia great war-saddle, e 
champing his foaming bridle, came thundering c 
the way, and made the mountaiua echo with his loud 
shrill neighing. He had not gone fur, before he over- 
took an Ahs, who was la.bouring under a heavy 
burthen, and moving slowly on in the same track with 
himself. Immediately he called out to him, in a 
haughty, imperious tone, and threatened to trample 
him in the dirt, if he did not make way fur him. 
The poor patient Ass, not daring to dispute the matter, 
quietly got out of hia way, ea fast aa he could, and let 
him go by. 

Not long after this, the same Hobse, in an engage- 
ment with the enemy, happened to be shot in the 
eye, which made Uim unfit for show, or any military 
businesa ; so he was stripped of his fine o 



The Ass, meeting him in this forlorn condilioii, 
was too forgiving to insult him tti his misfortune ; but 
could not help reflecting, how justly that arrogance 
was punished, which had bo litlle conaideration for the 
helplessness of others. 



I 



FABLE VIII. 



SJupttfr ana tSe Jfannn. 



^ ^IS said, that Jovk had otioe a farm 
And sent down Mercuty, his 
make the moat that he could get ; 
Or lell it to the highest buyer. 

viev the preraises the people flocli'd : 
And, aa 'tie usual in such case, 
Began to run them down apace ; 
, The Boil waa poor, the farm ill stack'd : 
In short, a barren, miserable place, 
Scarce worth (h' expense to draw a lease. 

One bolder, tho' not wiser than the rest, 
Ofler'd to pay in bo much rent, 
Provided ho had Jove'h consent 
' To guide the weather just as he thought best. 
Or wet, or dry ; or cold, or hot ; 
Wbate'er he ask'd should be his lot; 

. To bH which Jove gave a consenting nod. 
The seasons now ohaequious stand. 
Quick to obey their lord's command, 
And now the Faaheh undertakes the god ; 
Now calls for sunshine, now for rains. 
Dispels the clouds, the wind restrains ; 



I 



JUFITEB AND THE FARHSB. 27 

I But still confin'd within liia fann alono, 

I He makes a climate all liie onn ; 

For when he sheds, or when he poun, 
Refreshing dews, or soaking abow'ra, 
His neighbours never share a drop ; 
So much the better for theii crop; 
Each glebe a plenteiius harvest jields ; 
Whilst our director spoils hia fields. 

Next year, he tries a dilT'rent way ; 
New moulds the seasons, and directs again ; 

But all in vain : 
His neigbbour's grounds still thrive while his decay. 

What does he do in this sad plight? 
For once be acted right: 
He to the god his fate bemoan'd, 
Ask'd patdon, and his folly own'd. 
Jove, like a tender master, fond to sare, 
is pity'd, and his fault forgave. 



who presumes the ways of heaven to scan, 
Is not a wise, nor yet a happy man : 
In this firm truth securely we may rest, — 
Whatever Providence ordains is best ; 
Had man the power, he'd work his own undoing ; 
To grant his will would be to cause bis ruin. 



THE PEACOCK S COUPLAINT. 

"Ah!" Bays he, "but what ataiU my rilent, o 
eaning beauty, when 1 am ao for excelled in ' 

The Goddesa diEmisseil bim ; bidding him consider, 
■'Uiat the properties of every creature were appointed 
E by a decree of fate ; to liini, beauty ; to tbe Eagle. 
f itiength; to the Nightingale, a voice of melody ; to 
: Parrot, the faculty of speech | and to the Dove, 
locence. That each of these was satisfied with his 
k own peculiar quality ; and, urdeaa he wished to 
Bf^uaerable, he muat leam to be equally conteuted. 



The man, who to his lot's resign 'd. 
True happiness is Eure to find ; 
While envy ne'er can mend the ill. 
But makes us feel it keener still. 
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It chanc'd, that, on a winter's day. 

But warm and bright, and calm as May, 

The birds, conceiving a. design 

To forestal sweet St. Valentine, 

In many an orchard, copse, and grove, 

Assembled on affairs of love ; 

And with much twitter and much chatter. 

Began to agitate the matter. 

At length, a Bulfinch, who could boast 
More years and wisdom than the most. 
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Entreated, opening wide his beuk, 

liberty to speak ; 
And, silence publicly enjoin 'd, 
Deliver'd briefly thus Iiia nitnd : , 

" My Mends, be cautions how ye treat 
The aulgect upon wliicli vie meet ; 
I fear we ahall have winter yet" 

A Finch, whose tongue knew no control. 
With golden wing and aatin poll, 
A laet year's bird, who ne'er hud tried 
What marriage means-, Ihua pert replied : 

" Methinks, the gentieman," quoth she, 
" Opposite, in the apple-tree, 
By his good will, would keep ua single. 
Till yonder heaven and earth shall mingle ; 
Or (which is likelier to befal,) 
Till death exterminate U9 all. 
1 marry without more ado; 
My dear Dick Redcap, what say you?" 

Dick heard; and tweedling, ogling, bridling. 
Turning short round, etrutting, and sidUng, 
Attested glad his approbation 
Of an immediate conjugation. 
Their sentiments so we]l exjiress'd. 
Influenced mightily the rest; 
AU pair'd, and each pair built a neat 
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But though the birds were thus in hasle, 
The leaves came on not quite so fasti 
And destiny, that sometimes bean 
An aspect stem on man's afiairs. 
Not altogether smil'd on theirs. 

The wind, that late breath'd gently forti 
Now shifted east, and east by north; 
Bare trees and shrubs but ill, you know, 
Could shelter them from rain or sno 
Stepping into their neata, thiy paddled, 
Themselves were chill'd, their eggs were 
Soon every father bird, and mother, 
Crrew quarrelsome, and peck'd each other ; 
Parted without the least regrelv 
Except that they had ever met ; 
And learn 'd in future to he wiser. 
Than to neglect a good adviser. 



Young folks, who think themselves Bo w 
That old folks' counsel they despise, 
Will find, when they too late repent. 
Their folly prove their punishment. 



34 

But atlll, mighty Jm 
III my form might H 
To run is my duty, ■ 
I surely should go w 
And as man alvrayig 
I ehoutd have been i^ 
It had sav'd hitn mn<a 
And /had been a 



Youm 



huidii 




®I)E SiiHg in tfje ©x-^tall. 



I, roused out of his tliick covert in the midst 
□f the forest, and driven hard by the haunds, made 
lowarda a farm-houae, and seeing the door of en Ol- 
■tall open, entered therein, and hid himself under a 
heap of straw. One of the Oxen, turning his head 
about, asked him what he meant hy venturing himself 
in auch a place as that was, where he was sure Co meet 
his doom? "Ah!" says the Stao, "if you will but be 
M) good aa to favour me with your eonceahnent, I hope 



I 



ake off again |i 
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I shall do well enougli; I iot 
Hk first opportunity," 
Well, he staid there till towards night; in came 
the ox-mnn, with a bundle of fodder, and nevei" saw 
him. In short, all the servantE of the farm came and 
went, and not a soul of them suapected any thing of the 
matter. Nay, the bailifi* himself came, according to 
form, and looked in, but walked away, no wiser than 
the rest. Upon thia, the Stag, ready to jump out of 
his skin for joy, began to return tliniiks to the good- 
natured Oxen, protesting that they were the most 
obliging people he liad ever met with in his life. 

After he had done hh compliments, one of them 
answered him gravely: "Indeed, we desire nothing 
more than to have it in our power to contribute to 
your escape ; but there is a certain person, you little 
think of, who has a hundred eyes ; if he should happen 

■ to come, I woiUd not give this straw for your life," 
In the interim, home comes tlie master himself, 
'from a neighbour's, where he had been invited to 
dinner; and, because he had observed the cattle to 
look but scurvily of late, he went up to the rack, and 
asked why they did not give them more fodder; then, 
casting his eyes downward, " Heyday I" aaya he, " why 
) sparing of your litter ? pray scatter a little more 
t here. And these cobwebs — But I have spoken ho 
often, that unless 1 do it myself " Thus, as he 
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went on, prying into every lliing, he chanced 
where the Staq's homi lay (licking out of the ilrsw; 
upon which, be called all his people about him, killed 
&e poor Stao, and made a priie of him. 



The knave, whose wages are hb booty. 
Goes thro' the mock routine of dn^. 

From year to year ; 
The object which hii inind engage* 
la, " When shall 1 receive my wagetl 

Is pay-day near!" 

But faithfiil eervants rniiy be found. 
By ties of honest feeling bound. 

With pure good will ; 
And yel, howercr keen ihey pry, 
We always Rnd ihe Mastes's £ye 

la keener etill. 



FABLE XIII. 

•^fft Bobe anO Hie ^nl. 

[ByTAFV...] 

A Lab'kinq Ant, who, half a league, 

Had dragg'd hia load, with vaat fetigUB, 

Was tr^ling from a diitant barzi 

A huge, pcodigioiiB grain of com; 

Tottering, beneath thu burthen bent, 

DisBolv'd in sweat, his etreiigth quite spent . 

While many a weary step he look. 

Along the margin of a brook. 

And homeward trudg'd, through thick and tluD, 

Made a false step, and tumbl'd in. 

He toil'd, and with unequal etrife, 
Panted, and atruggltd hard for life. 
The mighty waves come o'er liis head, 
His pow'rs ore gone, hia hopes are fled ; 
He Souncca, plunges, strives in vain ; 
He sinks, then rising, floats again ; 
Resists the stream, and holds his breath ; 
Dcapairs of help, and wails for death. 

When, lo t a Dote, with pity mov'd, 
For every living thing ahe lov'd ; 
■lehBld, with deep concern oppresa'd, 
le honest rustic thuB diotreei'd ; 



I 
I 
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Jnxt where she saw him gasping lie. 
She pluck'd & twig, and cLropp'd il nigh. 
He mounts, like sailor on an oar, 
Securely perch 'd, aiid reach 'd the shore; 
Then shook his limbs, and rais'd his head. 
And thus to his deliverer said : 

" To one unask'd, who could bestow 
Such service, more than thanks I owe; 
Receive, devoid of skill or art, 
Th' effiisions of a grateful heart : 
You may partake of all I hoard, 
Sure of a welcome at my board." 

The gentle Dove, with smiles replies, 
And meekness beaming from her eyes : 
" The liigheat joys on earth, we find. 
Spring from a tender, feeling mind; 
The soft sensations rising there, 
Bepay with int'rest all our care ; 
Where kindness is to others shewn. 
Imparting blisa, we fonn our own. 
The bosom that with pity bums, 
Bless'd in itself, wants no returns." 

She spoke : and mounting, spreads her w 
\ And wheels doft in airy rings, 
i. Seeking the well-known shady grove, 
■'To nurse her young, and bless her love. 



When winter's siiowa ciefonn'd the year, 
And food was scarce, and frost severe, 
The grateful Ant, wiio had with pain 
Amaas'd a monatrous load of grain, 
And aa the Dove might want, he thonght. 
To fiud his hcuefactor, Bought, 

Long had he rov'd the foreat round, 
Before the gentle Dove he found; 
At distance seen, too far to hear 
Hia voice, a spoitaman much too near. 
With lifted tuhe, and levelling eye. 
The fatal lead prepar'd to fly ; 
The trigger juat hegau to move, 
Hia aim was pointed at tlie Dove. 

With horror atntek, the Ant beheld; 
By gratitude and love irnpell'd. 
He mounta, and to liis eyelid citnga, 
With ail hia force the fowler stings; 
That moment was hia piece diacharg'd; 
He starts, miss'd aim, the Dove's enlarg'd. 



we lend 
■R shall be well 



repaid. 




Old Man had man; Sona, who were often 
irelling wilh one another. When the father had 
exerted his authority, and used other ineaoB lo reconcile 
them, hut aX\ to no purpose, he at last had recourse to 
this expedient : he ordered his Sons to be called before 
him, end a short bundle of sticks to be brought; then 
commanded them each to try if, with all bis might and 
strength, he could break it, Tliey all Cried, hut to no 
purpose { for the sticks being closely and compactly 
I bound up together, it was impossible for the force of 
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After [his, the father ordered the bundle to be untied, 
I and gave a single stick to each of hia Sons, at the 
Mme titne bidding bint Qy lo break it; which, when 
each did with all imagina.hle ease, the father addressed 
them 10 Ibis effect; " O, my Sobs, behold the power 
of unity i Far, if you, iu like manner, would but 
keep yourseires strictly conjoined iu the bonds of 
friendship, it would not be in the power of any mortal 
to hurt you; hut when once the tiea of brotherly 
affection are diasolved, how soon you became exposed 
to every injurious hand tb at assaults you ! " 

UORAt. 

Union is strength. 




FABLE XV. 



^tje GCoIt ana t§e JFamur. 



A Colt, for blood and mettled speed, 
The cboicest of the running breed. 
Of youtiiful Btrengdi and beauty vain, 
Refus'd BubjectioQ to tlie rein. 

In Tain the groom's officious skill 
Oppoa'd his pride, and check'd hia will ; 
In vaia the mastec's forming care 
Reatrain'd with ihrests, or sooth'd with praj'r. 
Of freedom proud, and scorning mail, 
Wild o'er the spacious plain he ran. 

Where'er luxuriant Nature spread 
Her flow'ry carpet o'er the mead, 
Or bubbling streams soft-gliding pass 
To cool and freshen up the grass. 
Disdaining bounds, he cropp'd the blade. 
And wanton'd in the spoil lie made. 

In plenty thus the summer paM'd, 
Revolving winter came at last: 
The trees no more a shelter yield. 
The verdure withers from the field,*" 
Perpetual snows invest the ground, 
In icy chains the streams are bound ; 
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Cold nipping winds, and rattling hail, 
Hia lank, tinsIieUer'd Bides asBitil. 

As round he cast hia rueful cyea, 
He saw the thatch 'd-roof cottage rise] 
The prospect toiicli'd his heart with cheer, 
And promis'd kind dcliv'rancc near. 
A stable, erst his scorn and hate. 
Was now become his wiali'd retreat ; 
Hia passion cool, hia pride forgot, 
A Farmer's welcome yard he sought. 

The master saw his woful plight, 
Hia limbs that [otter'd with hia weighs 
And, friendly, to the stable led, 
And saw him litter'd, dresa'd, and fed. 
In slothful eaae ail night be lay ; 
The acrvants rose at break of day; 
The market calls. Along the road, 
Hia back must bear the pond'rous load ; 
In Tain he struggles or complains, 
Incesaant blows reward bis paiui. 
To-morrow varies but hia toil ; 
Chain'd to the plough, he breaks the aoil ; 
While scanty meala, at night, repay 
The painful labours of the day. 

Subdu'd by toil, with angiiiali rent, 
His setf-upbraidings found a vent. 



" Wretch Uiat I am !" he sighing said, 
" By arrogance, and folly led : 
Had but my realire youth Lcpn brought 
To learii the lesson nature taught, 
Then had I, like my Bires of yore, 
The pri^e from every courser bore. 
Now, lasting servitude's my lot ; 
My biith contemn'd, my speed forgot; 
Doom'd am I, for rny pride, to bear 
A living death, from year to yenr." 



He who disdains control, will only gain 
A youth of pleaauie for aii age of pain. 





In the winter season, a common wealth of Antb was 
budly employed in the management aixl preservation 
of their com ; which they exposed to the air, in heaps, 
round about the avenues of their little country habito- 
tion. A Grabshoffer, who had chanced to outlive 
the BUramer, and was ready to starve with cold and 
hunger, approached them with great humility, and 
begged that they would relieve hia necesaity, with one 
grain of wheat or rye. One of the Ants asked him 
he had disposed of his time in summer, th 
I had not taken paiha, and laid in a stock, as they haiJ 
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dona. "Alas! gentlemen," Bays he, "1 paised awajt 
the time merril; and pleasantly, in drinking, singing, 
and dancing, and never once thought of winter." " If 
that be the case," replied the Ant, " all I have to say 
is, that they who drink, sing, and dance, in the 




FABLE XVII. 

®Se l^ermtt ante ibt 3i3ear. 

[From La FoNTAiNB.] 

Once on a time, a mountain Bear 
Liv'd in a forest drear, with no Bears near him ; 
Fat, fierce, and sulky. 

Nor man, nor other beast, approach 'd his lair ; 
His neighbours all despise, or hate, or fear him. 

Tis good to talk, — to hold one's tongue, — 

Though either in excess be wrong : — 
Our hermit bulky, 
So shaggy, sullen, taciturn, and rude, 
Bear as he was, grew sick of solitude. 

At the sa^ne time, by chance, retir*d 
Far from the world, a man advanced in age. 
But stout and healthy. 

Not with devotion's flame his heart was fir'd ; 
Not prayer and fasting occupied the sage ; 

Though on mankind he shut his door. 

No vows of poverty he swore : — 
The wight was wealthy. 
But by some treacherous friend, or fair, betray'd, 
He liv'd with plants, and commun'd with his spade. 
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^^B High priest of Flora you might call him ; 
^^ffffor less was hy the fav'rile of Pomona. 
But one day, walking, 
He found it dull; and aliould some iil hefal him, 
In his Bweet paradise, he felt Blone,— Ah ! 
J For neither toae, nor pink, nnr vine, 

» Except ill such a, lay as mine, 
Are given to talking. 
ahead, old Time had now long years hcap'd many oj 
he rettolv'd to look for some companion. 
On this inipartant expedition,— 
But fearing his researches would he vain, — 
The sage departed : 
Revolving deeply his forlorn condition. 
I He slowly mused along a narrow lane; 

^^H Wheu, on a sudden, — unawares, — 
^^H A nose met his : — it was the Bear's ! 
^^ With fright he started. 

Fear is a common feeling : he that wise is, 
Aitha' his fright be great, hji fear disgnises. 



Prudence suggested — " S tand your ground ; 

'Tis Lard to turn, and harder still to dasli on." 

Prudence prevails. — 

Twixt kindred minds a sympathy is found 

h lights up oft at sight a tender passion, 
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Where sexes are of different kind ; 

And oft 'twill ties of friendship bind, 
Between two males : 
These magic signs our hermits, at a glance, see : 
Each found he strongly pleas'd the other's fancy. 

Bruin at compliments was awkward, 
But was not long his sentiments in telling — 
" Old man, I like you!"— 

The man replied, " Fair sir, you need not walk hard, 
In half an hour you'll reach my humble dwelling. 
I've milk, and various sorts of fruit, 
If any should your palate smt. 

Take what may strike you ; 
On me it will confer the highest pleasure 
To spread before you all my garden's treasure." 

On jogg'd the human Hermit with the Bear, 
Like smoking Germans, few words interlarding ; 
Though little said. 

Finding their tempers suited to a hair. 
They grew firm friends before they reach'd the garden. 

Each took his task, their moods the same. 

One dug, the other hunted game, 
And often sped ; 
And Bruin, o'er his friend a strict watch keeping, 
Chas'd off the flies that haunted him when sleeping. 



THE BEKHIT A 

One afternoon, as in the'sim 
Tbe weary Hekmit took his usual nap, 
And at his post 

The faithful Bear hii daily work begun, 
Giving full many a brush and gentle elap, 

With a light vrhiap of herbs aweet-scented, 

And thus the teasing 8ies prevented. 
That buzzing host, 
From fixing on his sleeping palTon's visage, 
Sunk in the deep repoae so lit for his age. 

One blue-bottle hix care defied; — 

Ji place could please him but the old iiutn's none. 
Quite unabaah'd. 
The Bear, provok'd, no means would leave untried) 
. last, a vigorous, certain mode, he chose : — 
Extending wide his heavy paw, 
And thrusting hard each crooked claw, 
The fly was amasli'd :— 
But his poor patron's face, bo roughly patted, 
All stieam'd with blood, and smooth his nose was flatted. 



^L^Tht 



The Beab eneak'd off to humble distance, 
the damage he had done his friend; 
Who rag'd with smart; 
But calling in pliiloaophy's assistance, 
Anger, he thought, his wounds would never n 
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So, coolly said, " Farewell, friend Bruin ! 
Since you have laid my face in ruin, 

Tis time to part," 



All tbose must such mishaps expect to share, 
Who, for B friend, thinli fit to take a Bear. 





roguery 
play the 



The Fok, thougb in general more inclined tc 
than wit, had once a strong inclination t 
wag with his neighhour, the Stork. He accordingly 
invited her to dinner in great form ; but when it canie 
upun the table, the Stobk found it conaiated entirely 
of different soups, served np in hroad shallow dishea, 
HO that she could only dip in the end of her bill, 
but could not possibly satisfy her hunger. Tlie Fox 
lapped it up very readily ; and every now and then, 
addressing hiniBelf to hia guest, desired to know how she 
liked her enterttunment : hoped that every thing was 



het 



her mind ; sad prateated he was 
sparingly. 



The Stork, perceiving she was jested with, took I 
no notice of it, but pretended to like every dish er- I 
tremely ; and, at parting, pressed the Fox so earnestly I 
to return her viait, that he could not, in civility, refuse. 

The day arrived, and he repaired to hie appoint- J 
ment; but, to his great mortification, when dinner J 
appeared, he found it cnnipoaed of mioced meat, se 
' up in long narrow-necked glasaea ; so that he was only I 
tanlalixed with the eight of what it was imposBible fori 
him to taste. The Stork thrust In her long bill, and 1 
helped herself very plentitiilly j then, turning to 1 
Reynaril, who was eagerly licking the outside of t 
jar where some sauce had heen spilled, — " I am vorj 
glad," said she, smiUng, " that you seem to have « 
good an appetite ; I hope you will make as hearty A 1 
dinner at my tahle, as I did, the other day, at yours." 
Reynard hung down his head at first, and looked very 
much displeased; but when he came to Cake hia leave, 
he owned ingenuously, that he had been used as he 
deserved ; and that he had no reason to take any treat- 
ment ill, of which himself had set the example. 



If a jest yon cannot take. 
Then B jest you should not 




I 



FABLE Xl.\. 



^I)c ^iiep&eili's 19og antr i!^olf. 



A Wolf, wjlh hunger fierce and bold, 
Rarag'd the plains, and thinn'd the fold ; 
Deep ill the wood secure lie lay, 
The thefts of night legal'd the day. 
Id vain the shepherd's wakefiil care 
Had spread the toils, and watch'd the snare 
In Tain the Don pursu'd liis pace, 
The fleeter robber mock'd the cbase. 
As Lightfoot rang'd tlie forest round, 
I By chance his foe's retreat he found : 
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** Let us awhile the war so^ieiid. 
And reason as from friend to friend.** 
" A trace !*' replies the Wolf. Tis done. 
The Doo the parley thus begun : — 

*' How can that strong, intrepid mind. 
Attack a weak, defenceless kind ? 
Those jaws should prey on nobler food. 
And drink the boar*s and lion^s blood ; 
Great souls with gen'rous pity melt, 
Which coward tyrants never felt 
How hannless is our fleecy care ! 
Be brave, and let thy mercy spare.** 

" Friend,** says the Wolf, *< the matter weigh ; 
Nature design*d us beasts of prey ; 
As such, when hunger finds a treat, 
*Tis necessary Wolves should eat 
If, mindful of the bleating weal, 
Thy bosom bum with real xeal. 
Hence, and thy tyrant lord beseech ; 
To him repeat the moving speech. 
A Wolf eats sheep but now and then ; 
Ten tliousonds are devour'd by men." 

MORAL. 

An open foe may prove a curse, 
But a pretended friend is worse. 




I 
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®fie aSrotfirr anS Sisttr. 



[FtQB 



.L.] 



Man had two children, a Son and i 
■Daughter. The Boy handsome enough; the Girl not J 
quite so comely. They were both very young ; and I 
happened, one day, to be playing near the looking-glaai, 1 
which stood on their mother's toilet : the Boy, pleased 1 
with the novelty of the thing, viewed himself for st 
time, and in a wanton, roguish manner, observed to I 
the Girl, how handsome he was. She resented the J 
insult, and ran immediately to her father, and, with & m 
great deal of agfravation, complained of her brother jjff 
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particularly for having acted so effeminate a part as to 
look in a glass, and meddle with things which belonged 
to women only. The father, embracing them both, with 
much tenderness and affection, told them, that he 
should like to have them both look in the glass every 
day ; " To the intent that you," says he to the Boy, 
** if you think that face of yours handsome, may not 
disgrace and spoil it, by an ugly temper and a bad 
behaviour ; and that you, '' added he, addressiiig the 
Girl, ** may make up for the defects of your person, 
by the sweetness of your manners and the excellence of 
your understanding." 

MORAL. 

A well-informed mind is better than a handsome person. 




FABLE XXI, 

^£ ^og anB tfet Scorns. 



^P One moonnhiny night, 

Wilh a great appetite, 
A Hod feaated on Acorns with all his might. 
Quite pleas'd with hia priie, 
Both in taale and in size, 
While he ate he devoured the teal with his yyes. 

You know, I'm in joke, 
Wlien I say that the oak, 
Moved a bough to the gnmter before she spoke. 
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But you know, too, in fable 
We feel ourselves able 
To make anything speak, tree, flower, or table. 

Said the Oak, looking big, 

« I think, Mr. Pio, 
youmightthankmeforsendingyoufruitfrom my twig. 

But, you ill-behaved Hog ! 

You devour the prog. 
And have no better manners, I think, than a dog." 

He replied, looking up, 

Though not ceasing to sup. 
Till the Acorns were eaten, ay, every cup, 

** I acknowledge, to you 

My thanks would be due. 
If from feelings of kindness my supper you threw. 

To morrow, good dame. 
Give my children the same. 
And then you, with justice, may gratitude claim." 

MORAL. 

He merits no praise 
To the end of his days. 
Who to those who surroimd him no service conveys. 




i 



A Ddg, crossing a little riTulet. wilh a piece of flesli 
in his moutb, lav his oim sliadow represented in t)iE 
clear mirror of tlie limpid stream ; and belleHiig it K 
he another Duo, wlio vaa carrying another piece ol 
Beth, he conld not forbear catching at it ; but was sc 
far from getting any tiling by ilia greedy design, tlint h( 
dropped the piece he had in hia moiitli, which inline- 
dialely sunk to the bottom, and was irrecoTerably hist 



Tis the jiiat punishment of greediness I 
aubstnnca by grasping at the shadow, 



Hl. 



- ^.» awliHil 



FABLE XXIII. 

^gc (Emnal of '^tmoi. 

[FremOAT.] 

Upon a time, a neighing Steed, 
Who graz'd among a num'roiia breed. 
With mutiny had Rr'd the train. 
And spread dissension through the plain. 
On matters that coiicem'd the state 
The council met in grand debate. 
A Colt, whose eje-balls ilain'd with ire, 
Elate with strength and youthiiil fire, 
Id haite stepp'd forth before the rest, 
And thus the liat'ning throng addresa'd; 



I 

i 



THE COUNCIL OF HOKSBS. 

" Good gods ! how abjecl ie our race ! 
Condemn 'd to slav'ry and disgrace ! 
Shall we our servitude retain. 
Because our sires have borne the chain? 
Consider, friends, your strength and might ; 
Tis conquest to assert your riglit. 
Hon ctmib'rous is the gilded coach I 
The pride of man is our reproach. 
Were we design 'd for daily toil, 
To drag the ploughshare through the soil ; 

n harness through the road; 
To groan beneath the carrier's load J 
How feeble are the two-legg'd kind '. 
What force is in our nerves combin'd ! 
Shall, then, our nobler jaws submit 
To foam and champ the galling bit? 
Shall haughty man my back bestride t 
Shall the sharp spur provoke my side? 
Forbid it, heav'ns ! reject the rein ; 
Your shame, yaur infamy disdain. 
Let him tlie Lion first control, 
And still the Tiger's famish'd growl ! 
I, like them, our freedom claim ; 
And make him tremble at our name." 
A general nod approv'd the cause. 
And all the circle neigh'd applause ; 
When, lo I with grave and solemn pace, 
A Steed advanc'd before the race. 
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With age and long experience wise ; { 

Around he casts his thoughtful eyes, 
And, to the murmurs of the train, 
Thus spoke the Nestor of the plain : 

" When I had health and strength, like you. 
The toils of servitude I knew. 
Now, grateful man rewards my pains, 
And gives me all these wide domains. 
At will I crop the year's increase ; 
My latter life is rest and peace. 
I grant, to man we lend our pains. 
And aid him to correct the plains. 
But doth not he divide the care, 
Through all the labours of the year ? 
How many thousand structures rise, 
To fence us from inclement skies ! 
For us he bears the sultry day, 
And stores up all our winter's hay. 
He sows, he reaps the harvest's gain ; 
We share the toil, and share the grain." 

The tumult ceas'd. The Colt submitted ; 
And, like his ancestors, was bitted. 

MORAL. 

Since every creature is decreed 
To aid each other's mutual need ; 
Submit with a contented mind, 
To act the part by heaven assign 'd 



r 



FABLE XXIV. 



As a Redrre.ist waa singing on a tree, by the aide 
of a rural cottage, a Sparrow, perched upon the thatch, 
tooh occasion thus to repriinanci him : " And dost thou," 
said he, " with thy dull autiimnal note, presume U> 
emulate the birds of spring ? Can thy weak warblings 
pretend to vie with the sprightly accents of the Thrush 
and the Blackbird? With the various melody of the 
Lark and the Nightingale ? whom other birds, far 
thy superiors, have been long content to admire in 
ailence." " Judge with candour, at least," replied the 
Robin; "nor impute those elTorts to ambition solely, 
which may sometimes flow from love of the art 1 
reverence, indeed, hut by no means envy, the birds 
whose fame has stood the test of ages. Their songs 
have charmed both hill and dale; but their season is 
past, and their throats are silent. I feel not, however, 
the ambition to surpass or equal them : my efforts are 
of a much humbler nature ; and I may surely hope 
for pardon, while I endeavour Co cheer these forsaken 
valleys, by an attempt to imitate the strains I love." 



n may be pardonable, where rivalry would 




FABLE XXV. 

®Se ^of»n iSlouse anti ^t ^ntntt^ iVlottai. j 



Once on a time, (so runs the fable,) 
A CouNtRY Mouse, right hospitable, 
Receiv'd a Town Mouse at hia board. 
Just as a farmer might a lord ; 
A frugal Mouse, upon the whole. 
Yet lov'd his Mend, and bad a aaul. 
He brought bim bacon (nothing lean) ; 
Pudding, that might have pleaa'd a dean ; 
Cheese, such as men in Suflblk make. 
But wish'd it Stilton for his sake ; 
Yet, to his gueat though no way sparing, 
He ate, himself, the rind and paring. 



SE AKU COUNTRY MOUSE. 

Our CQurticr scarce could toucli u bit, 
But show'd his breeding aiid his wit ; 
He did h[a beat to seem, to eat, 
And cried " I vow, you're mighty neat ! 
But, lord, my friend, thia savage acene! — 
- For mercy's sake, come, live with men : 
Consider, mice, like men, must die, 
Bath email and great ; both you and I : 
Then spend your life in joy and sport ; 
(This doctrine, friend, I learn'd at court.)" 

The veriest hermit in the nation 
May yield, we know, tO' strong temptation. 
Away they came, through thick and thin. 
To a tall house near Lincoln's Inn. 
(Twas on the night of a debute. 
When all their lordships had sat late.) 
Behold the place, where, if a poet 
Shin'd in description, he might shew it ; 
Tell how the moon-beam trembling falls. 
And tipt with silver all the walls ; 
Palladian walls, Venetian doora, 
Grotesco roofe, and stucco floors : 
But let it (in a word) be said, 
The moon was up, and men a-bed ; 
The napkins white, the carpet red ; 
The guests withdrawn, had left the treat. 



And down the n 



"tite-n-llU." 
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Our courtier walks from dish to dish, 
Tastes, for his friend, of fowl and fish ; 
Tells all their names ; lays down the law : 
Que ga est hon ! Ah ! gtutez ga I 
That jelly *s rich, this malmsey's healing; 
Pray, dip your whiskers and your tail in. 
Was ever such a happy swain ! 
He stuffs and swills, and stuffs again. 
" I'm quite asham'd — 'tis mighty rude 
To eat so much, — but all's so good. 
I have a thousand thanksto give— 
My lord alone knows how to live !" 
No sooner said, but, from the hall, 
Rush chaplain, butler, dogs and all : 
" A Rat, a Rat ! clap to the door ;"— 
The Cat comes bouncing on the floor. 
O, for the heart of Homer's mice. 
Or gods, to save them in a trice ! 
(It was by Providence, they think, 
For stucco seldom has a chink.) 
'^ An't please your honour," quoth the peasant, 
'^ This same dessert is not so pleasant ; 
Give me again my hollow tree, 
A crust of bread, and liberty !" 

MORAL. 

Poverty and safety are preferable to luxury and danger. 




FABLE XXVI. 



®6i JFm nnB t!)c GErotn. 



[F, 



,L.] 



A Crow, having stolen & piece of cheese friiTu a 
cott^e-window, flew up into a high tree with it, in 
order to eat it ; nhich the Fox observing, came nnd 
sat underneath, and began to compliment the Crow 
upon the subject of her beauty. " I pfotest," saya 
he " I never observed it before, but your feathers 
are ot a more delicate while than any that ever I 
saw in mv life ! Ah ! what a fine shape and gtaoefiil 
turn of bod^ h there!— and I dare aay you have a 
beautiful \i> eo. If it he but as fine as your c 
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plexion, I do not know a bird that can pretend to stand 
in competition with you.'* 

The Crow, tickled with this very civil language, 
nestled and wriggled about, and hardly knew where she 
was ; but thinking the Fox a little dubious as to the 
particular of her voice, and having a mind to set him 
right in that matter, she began to sing, and, in the 
same instant, let the cheese drop out of her mouth. 
This being what the Fox wanted, he snapped it up in a 
moment ; and trotted away, laughing to himself at the 
easy credulity of the Crow. 

MORAL. 

It is a maxim in the schools, 
« That Flattery's the food of fools;" 
And whoso likes such airy meat. 
Will soon have nothing else to eat. 




KABLi: XXVII. 



I A YouNo Wolf aaid aloud, 

To the listening crowd, 
I may well of my father's great courage be proud ; 
Wherever he came. 
Flock, shepherd, or dome, 
All trembled and fled at the sound of liia name. 
Did any one spy 
My papa coming by, — 
Two hundred or more, — Oh ! lie made them all fly ! 
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One day, by a blow, 

He was conquer'd, I know ; 
But no wonder at last he should yield to a foe : 

He yielded, poor fellow ! 

The conquering bellow 
Resounds in my ears as my poor father's knell^Oh !" 

A Fox then replied, 

While, leering aside, 
He laugh'd at his folly and vapouring pride :. 

" My chattering youth, 

Your nonsense, forsooth. 
Is more like a funeral sermon than truth. 

Let history tell 

How your old father fell ; 
And see if the narrative sounds as weU. 

Your folly surpasses, 

Of monkies all classes ; 
The beasts which he frighten 'd, or conquer'd, were asses ; 

Except a few sheep, 

When the shepherd, asleep, 
The dog by his side for safety did keep. 

Your father fell back, 

Knock'd down by a whack 
From the very first bull thaf he dar'd to attack. 

" Away he'd have scour'd. 

But soon overpower'd. 
He lived like a thief, and he died like a coward." 




FABLE XXVril. 



^&e aSarlEB-ilttofn anU tjgc IBung^fli. 



tFroc 



■ v.] 



As cross his yard, at early day, 
A careful farmer look hia way, 
He stnpp'd, and leaning on his fork, 
Observ'd the/flail's incessant work. 
In thought he mesaur'd all his store ; 
His geese, his hogs, he numher'd o'er; 
In faacy weigh'd the fleeces ehotn, 
And multiplied the next year's com. 

A Bablev-Mow, which stood beside. 
Thus to its musing master cried : 



%^¥ )»^1II.VY<M0W AVD DUVGHILL. 

^' ^Yt it^hhI Hlr, if it fit or right, 
IV U>«l IM«» with neglect and flight? 
Mvi w^ (>outribute to your cheer, 
.Xm4 s^^ yt^ur mirth with ale and beer ! 
VifKy ^^vi« liiHuUed, thus disgrac'd, 
A^ \^^ vlb Dunghill near me pkc*d? 
Aw lhvMH» poor Hweepiugt of a groom, 
'1^1 ttUUy night, that nauseous fume, 
Mv#l m^^ti here ? Command it hence : 
A iMug ^ mean muit give offence." 

'i\^ humble Dunghill thus replied : 
** 'i%y mailer heart, and mocks thy pride. 
(\M(mU uot tbuf the meek and low ,■ 
^M vu^ Iby benefiiolor know : 
My w«arm a«iiitance gave thee birth, 
{^H i^i^ Kad»t perished low in earth : 
^(, v\p«tarti^ to support their station, 
^Suivvi ^\ Qn«« 9X\ obligation." 
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FABLE XXIX. 

®&e iMfllir, ftfs Son, anft tfte a;ss. 

AT Athena, when a busy Tair 
Attracted half the country there, 
An honest Miller, like the rest, 
With rage of gadding was posseaa'd. 
Besides, he wieh'd U> turn a penny, 
Having of Donkies one loo many. 
He and hia Son, a hopeful lad. 
In weeds of holiday were clad, 
Ab then the Attic peasants wore 'em ; 
They gently drove their Asa before 'em ; 
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And social chatting, side by side, 
They walk'd, for neither chose to ride. 

Between the town and their abode. 
Some damsels.passed them on the road : 
Greeks of each sex, a prating tribe, 
On all occasions prone to gibe. 
'' Look there !'' exclaim'd the tittering lasses ; 
" D'ye see that trio rare of asses ? 
Friends, do you like, in all this heat, 
To use those hoofs you call your feet ; 
When both, or, surely, one, at least, 
Might ride that sturdy, long-ear'd beast?" 

Vex'd that the girls an ass should count him. 
The man now bade his youngster mount him. 
When scarce a mile was gone, they met 
Of codgers grave a solemn set ; 
This new position moves their bile ; 
Thus they the passive youth revile : 
" Is't not enough to rouse one's rage. 
To see no honour paid to age ? 
Can yon stout lad that beast bestride, 
Nor let his ancient father ride ? 
Must greybeards walk ? — Unfeeling clown ! 
For shame, you graceless boy, get down !" 
Displeas'd, such causeless blame to meet, 
The senior takes the young man's seat. 



But other tongues proclaim, ere long, 

Our good man 'a plan, as usual, wrong. 

" See, how on foot tliot stripling trudge*, 

This churl the least indulgence grudges: 

Expire witli toil he'd see him rather — 

He cannot be the poor child's father i" 

" "Tis hard to please the world, I find," 

The father cries ; " Boy, mount behind." 

Ned, under double pressure straining, 

In his harah language venta liis 'plaining ; 

Whilst more attendants on the fair. 

Gaze at the Ass and luckless pair ; 

A.nd utter warm disapprobation. 

In still more loud vociferation ; 

" Does it not much," cries one, " amaze ye. 

To see two heavy louts so lazy? 

Never, since first I us'd this road, did 

I see poor beast so sadly loaded : 

To carry him they're much more able ; 

Such cruelty is lamentable !" 

" Well," says the man, " My Son and I, 

To please, will this last method try." 

The tender critic's aid he begs. 

To tie the pitied Donkey 's'legs ; 

Then, by a pole across their shoulders, 

Ned rides, diverting all beholders. 

They reach'd the bridge : — now shouts and ci 

Around thera thick, and threefold rise ; 
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Such hootings loud, and peals of laughter, 

Precede the group, and follow after. 

No one the gathering crowd can pass, 

No farther move the carried Ass. 

As still the merry rahhle press on. 

The Miller cries, " I've gained a lesson. 

A mob may prove a usefiil tutor : — 

From my own brains 111 act, in fiiture ; 

Learn, then, my Son ! in this rough school. 

Who would pliease all men, is a fool ; — 

A fool alone such folly tries : 

Oh ! folly take this sacrifice f 

For here, with me, thy reign shall close !" 

Then o'er the bridge the Ass he throws ; 

And, deaf to every pert adviser. 

Goes home, tho' poorer, somewhat wiser. 

MORAL. 

He who'd please all, and himself too. 
Undertakes what none can do. 




I 



FABLE XXX. 



IS-tt 13og anti t^e asiolt 



■A Lean, hungry, half-sUrvcd Wolf, happenpJ, 

ihinj night, to meet vrilh Q jolly, plump, well-fed 
Mastiff | and, ailer the Rrst compliments were passeil, 
aayatheWoLr, "You loolt exlramcly well : I protest, 
I think I never saw a. more graceful, comely person . 
but how comes it about, I beseech you, that you 
should live so much better than I ? 1 may say, without 
vanity, that I venture fifty times more than you do, 
id yet I am often ready to perish with hunger. ' 
iQ answered, very bluntly, " Why, you may live a* 



1 




f yoii will do [he aomeforit that 1 do." " Indwdl 
ia that?" asked the Wolf. " Why," ea 
Doa, " only to guard the house a-nighta, and keep it 
from thieves." " With all my heart," replies the Wolf ; 
" for, at preienC, I have but a sorry time of it ; and I 
think, to change my hard lodging in the woods, where 
I endure rain, ftoat, and anow, for a warm roof over 
my head, and a belly-full of good victuals, will be 
no bad bai^aiu." "True," saya the Doo] "therefore 
you have nothing more to do than to follow me." 
I Now, as they were jogging on together, the Wolf 

' ipied a crease in the Doo's neck ; and, having a 
strange curiosity, CDiald not forbear asking him what 
it meant. " Pugh ! nothing," saya the Doo. " Nay, 
but tell me," aays the Wolf. " Why," says the Dog, 
" if you must know, I am tied up in the day-time, 
because I am a Uttle fierce, for fear I should bite 
people, and am only let luosi; a-nights. But tliis ia done 
witli a design to make me sleep a-days, more than any 
thing else, and that I may watch the better in the 
night-time i for, aa soon as ever the twilight appears, 
out I am turned, and may go where I pleaae. Theu, 
my maiiter brings me platea of bones from the table, 
with his own hands; and whatever scraps are left hy 
any uf the family, all fall t^i my share ; for you must 
know I am a favourite with every body : so you see 

uaretolive. — Come, come along. Why, wtiat*>'^ 
e matter with you!" "No," replied the Wolf ; "H 



beg your pardon : keep your happiness Ul to youTMlf. 
Liber^ U tlie vord with me; and I would not be a 
king, upon the terms yon mention." 



The man that's noble, just, and brave. 
Will never Uve a pamper'd slave ; 
A peasant poor he'd rather be, 
With homely fare and liberty. 





FABLE SXSI. 

IKit Bat anil tjit Gvsm. 

A IUt, pOMCned of tittle brainy 

AccDttam'd bat to fieUs and plains 

FotMok d»e pleoteooa itare of com, 

Aod (Ui Gnt trip rince lie wia bon) 

ScrnniDg a parent'i kind ccmti^ 

Rsahly forsook bis Datire hole. 

The very moment be «Bi nut. 

He look'd aboTe, and roimd aboat : 

" Oh I how extennTe ii the land !" 

H« cried; " the world, how vast and grand!" 



I 



TSB EAT AHD TH£ OTITEK. 

The mole-IiUls, to iiia untaught eyes, 
Asium'd the mountains' height and site, 
" Amazing !" — lie proceeded thus ; — 
" I see the Alpa and Caucasus! 
And that (a stream he saw in motion) 
la, surely, the Atlantic Ocean!" 

At length, proceeding to the shore, 
Wliere fishermen had been before, 
Some scatter'd Oysters there remain'd. 
Of the large portion they had goin'd. 
Among them one (aa uft we view). 
With shell uprais'd an inch or two, 
I^y as in quiet, soft delight. 
Exposing skin of healthy white ; 
So plump and tempting did it lie, 
It caught the Rat's exploring eye. 
" What do I see!" he cried; " a treat! 
This must be most delightlul meat; 
At any rate, this day I dine 
Better than any Iriend of mine : 
I have been looking for good cheer; 
Lucky am I to find it here." 
Then, full of hope, lured by the smell. 
He thrust his head within the shell. 



The OrsTER, who had never met 
With to much unpoliteneas yet, — 
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And, nirel]', nolhing could b« nid«i,— 
Caught, cnuh'd, and kiU'd the bold in' 



See the remit of roaming wide 
Without compaaiou, friend, or guide ; 
Who scorn adrice can ne'er (ucceed; 
PresumptioD must to ruin lead : 
My youthful frienda, remember that ; 
Nor imitate this foolish Hat. 





FABLE XXXII. 



©:()£ GCiir, Hjc f^otse, ana tfit Sbfiqiftrtli's Bog. 



A Village Cur, ofsiiappiah race. 
The pertest puppy in the place, 
Imagia'd that his treble throat 
Was hlesa'd with music's aweeteat note; 
In the mid road he basking lay, 
The yelping nuisance of the way ; 
For not a creature pass'd along. 
But had a sample of his song. 

Soon aa the trotting steed he hears. 
He starts, he coeks liis dapper ears; 
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Away he scours, assaults his hoof; 
Now near him snarls, now barks aloof; 
With shrill impertinence attends ; 
Nor leaves him till the village ends. 

It chanc'd, upon his evil day, 
A Pad came pacing down the way ; 
The Cur, with never-ceasing tongue. 
Upon the passing travller sprung. 
The Horse, from scorn provok'd to ir^ 
Flung backward ; rolling in the mire, 
The Puppy howl'd, and bleeding lay; 
The Pad in peace pursu'd his way. 

A Shepherd's Dog, who saw the deed. 
Detesting the vexatious breed. 
Bespoke him thus : " When coxcombs prate. 
They kindle wrath, contempt, or hate ; 
Thy teazing tongue, had judgment tied. 
Thou hadst not like a Puppy, died." 

MORAL. 

Too late the forward youth will find, 
That jokes are sometimes paid in kind ; 
Or, if they canker in the breast, 
He makes a foe who makes a jest 
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FABLE XXXIII. 



The commonwealth of Frogs, a dEsconlentefl, variable 
race, weary of liberty, and fond of change, petitioned 
Jupiter to grant them a king. 

The good-natured deity, in order to indulge their 
request witli as little miaclief to Ihe petitioners ai 
posaihle, threw them down a log. At first, they 
regarded their new monarch with great reverence, and 
kept Irom him at a most retipectiul distanee; but 
perceiving his tame and peaceable diaposition, they, by 
degrees, ventured to approach bim with more fa- 
miliarity, till, at length, they conceived for him the 
utmost contempt In this diapositioa they rei 



1 



their request to Jupiteii, and entreated him to bestow 

upun them another king. The Thunderer, in his 

wrath, gent llieni a Crane ; who no sooner took poa- 

lion of hia new dominions, than lie began to devour 

I his subjects, one after another, in a most capricioua and 

I tyrannical manner. 

The/ were now far more dissatisfied than before ; 

hen, applying lo Jupiter a third time, they were 

I dismissed witli this repraof: that the evil they com- 

I plained of they had imprudently brought upon them- 

res; and that they had no other remedy now but to 

, lubmit to it with patience. 



ir you may change from bad to w 
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FABLE XXXrV, 



[Froi 



.ir.J 



O'ERSPENT witli toil, beneath the shade, 
A Peasant rested on a spade. 

" Good gods !" he cries, " 'tin hard to bear 
This load of life from year to year. 
Soon BB the morning streaks the akiea, 
Industriona labour makea me rise ; 
With sweat I earn my homely fare. 
And ev'rj' day renews my care." 

Jove heard the discontented strain. 
And thtu rehuk'd the murm'ritig swain : 



THE COOMTRTUAN A 

" Speak out your wants, then, honest friend ; 
Unjust complaints the gods offend. 
If jou repine at partial fate, 
Instruct me what cuuld mend your state. 
Mankind in ev'ty station see : 
Wlmt wish you? Tell me what you*d be." 
So snid, upborne upon a cloud. 
The clown aurvey'd tlie aiixioua crowd. 

" Yon face of care," says Jove, " behold ! 
His bulky bags are fill'd with gold. 
See, with what joy he counts it o'er! 
That Hum to-day hath swell'd his store." 
" Were I that man,'' the Peasant cried, 
" What blessing could 1 ask beside V 

" Hold!" snys the god : " first, ieam to knowi 
True happiness from outward show. 
This optic glass of intuition — 
Here, take it, view his true condition." 

He look'd, and saw the miser's breast, 
A troubled ocean, ne'er at rest ; 
Wont ever stares him in the face, 
And fear anticipates disgrace : 
With conscious guilt he saw him start^ 
Extortion gnaws his throbbiog heart; 
And never, or ia thought or dream, 
Hia breast admits one happy gleam. 



" May Jove," lie cries, "reject my pray'r. 
And guard my life from guilt and care! 
My floul abhors that wretch's fate, 
' Oh ! keep me in my htimble state I 
But, sec, amidst a gaudy crowd, 
Yon minister, so gay end proud: 
On him what happiness attends. 
Who tims rewards his gratefiil friends!" 

" First lake the glass," the god replies : 
" Man views the world with partial eyes." 

" Good gods!" exclaimB the startled wight; 
" Defend me from this hideous sight! 
Corruption, with corrosive smart, 
Lies cank'ring on his guilty heart ; 
I see him, with polluted hand. 
Spread the contagion o'er the land. 
Now av'rice, with insatiate jama ; 
Now rapine, witli her harpy claws, 
His bosom tears. His conscious breast 
Groans, with a load of crimes oppress'd. 
I see him, mad and drunk with power. 
Stand tott'ring on ambition's tower. 
Sometimes, in speeches vain and proud. 
His boasts insult the nether crowd; 
Noir, seiz'd with giddiness and fear, 
He trembles lest his fall be near. 
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*' Was ever wretch like this !" he cries ; 
** Such misery in such disguise ! 
The change, O Jove, I disavow ; 
Still be my lot the spade and plough." 

He next, confirm'd by speculation, 
Rejects the lawyer's occupation : 
For he the statesman seem'd, in part, 
And bore similitude of heart 
Nor did the soldier's trade inflame 
His hopes with thirst of spoil aud fame ; 
The miseries of war he moum'd ; 
Whole nations into deserts tum'd. 
* Such change," says he, " may I decline ; 
The scythe, and civil arms be mine !" 
Thus, weighing life in each condition, 
The clown withdrew his rash petition. 

When thus the god : " How mortals err ! 
If you true happiness prefer, 
Tis to no rank of life confin'd. 
But dwells in ev'ry honest mind. 
Be justice, then, your sole pursuit ; 
Plant virtue, and content's the fruit" 

MORAL. 

We never should, by outward show. 
Presume to judge of bliss below. 




FABLE XXXV. 



IS^ilt a^Kfnlr, tfie %ttn, anlr t^e ^isbtlln. 



I 

' ^^ the Sun, about the Kupcriorily iif Ibeir power; and they | 
agreed to trj- tlieir strengtli upon a Thai 
should be able to get his cloak off first. 

The NoKTii-WtND began, and blew a very cold I 
blast, aeeompanied with a sharp, driving shower, 
this, and whatever else he could do, instead of making 
the man quit his cloak, obliged him to gird it about 
bia body aa elose aa possible. Next came the Suit • < 
who, breaking out from a thick, watery cloud, drove 
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away the cold vapours from the sky, and darted liia 
sillby beams upon ihc head of the poor weatlier-beaten 
TiAVELLEB. The man, growing faint witli the heat, 
and unable to endure it any longer, first throws off his 
heavy eluak, and then flics, for protection, to the shade 
of a neighbouring grove. 



Soft and gentle 
ibrce and fury can n 





FABLE XXXVI. 



tKSc ^urftep antr tfie SlHt. 



[Prom Gat.] 



A Turkey, tir'dofcc 

Forsook the barn, and sought the wood ; 

Behind her ran her infant train. 

Collecting here and there a grain. 

"Draw near, my birds," tliB mother crie», 

" This hill delicious fare supplies ; 

Behold the busy negro race. 

See milUone blaeten all the place. 

Fear not : like me, with freedom eat ; 

An Ant is most delightful meat. 



d6 THE TURKET AND THE ANT. 

How bless'd, how envied were our life, 
Could we but 'scape the poulterer's knife! 
But man, curs'd man, on Turkeys preys, 
And Christmas shortens all our days. 
Sometimes with oysters we combine; 
Sometimes assist the sav*ry chine : 
From the low peasant to the lord, 
The Turkey smokes on ev'ry board ; 
Sure, men for gluttony are curs'd. 
Of the sev'n deadly sins, the worst" 

An Ant, who climb'd beyond her reach. 
Thus answer'd from the neighboring beech : 
" Ere you remark another's sin, 
Bid thy own conscience look within ; 
Controul thy more voracious bill, 
Nor, for a breakfast, nations kill." 

MORAL. 

In other folks we faults can spy. 
And blame the mote that dims their eye ; 
Each little speck and blemish find ; — 
To our own stronger errors blind. 




FABLE XXXVII. 



It SbrnsftfiK^^ltint ana tfii '^alm-IRxtt. 



IHE Sensitive-Plant, being brought out of the 
greenhouse, on a fine Bummer's day, and placed ii 
beautiful grove, adorned with the finest forest-trees, 
and the most cufioua planta, began to give himself 
great aii^, and to treat uU tliat were about him with 
much petulance and disdain. 

" Lord I" sayi he, " hotr could the Gardener think 
□f setting me amotig a parcel of trees ! gtosg, inanimale 
things; mere vegetables, and perfect stocks! Sure, he 
does not take me for a comniDn plant, when he knows, 
that I have the sense of feeling in a more exquisite 
degree than he has himself: it really shocks me to see 
into what wretched low company lie has introduced 
me. It is more than the delicacy of my constitution, 
and the extreme tenderness of my nerves, can bear- 
Pray, Mrs. Acacia, stand a little farther off, and do not 
presume quite bo much upon your idle pretence of 
being my cousin. Good Mr. Citron, keep your distance, 
I beseech you ; your strong scent quite overpowen 
me. Friend Palu-Tsef:, your offensive shade is really 
more than 1 am able to support." 

The lofty Paih-Tree, as he was shooting up his 
head with the more vigour under the weight that 
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was hung upon it, condescended to rebuke the im- 
pertinent creature in the following manner : " Thou 
vegetable fribble ! learn to know thyself, and thy own 
worthlessness and insignificance. Thou valuest thyself 
on a vicious softness, a false delicacy ; the very defect 
and imbecility of thy nature. What art thou good for, 
that .shrinkest at a touch, and droopest at a breath of 
air ; feeble and barren, a perpetual torment to thyself 
and wholly useless to others ? Whereas we, whom thou 
treatest with such disdain, make a grateful return to 
man for his care of us : some of us yield him fruit, 
others are serviceable to him by our strength and firm- 
ness ; we shade him from the heat of the sun, and 
defend him from the violence of the winds ; I am parti- 
cularly distinguished for my hardiness and perseverance, 
my steadiness and constancy ; and, on account of those 
very qualities which thou wantest> and afiectest to 
despise, have the honour to be made the emblem of 
conquest, and the reward of the conqueror." 

MORAL. 

Some seek distinction even in a failing, 
And like to seem fastidious, weak, and ailing ; 
Give me the youth, that's hardy, brave, and kind, 
His honest face the index of his mind. 



100 THE WAGGONER AND THE BUTTERFLY. 

A Butterfly, in flower conceal'd, '^ * 
Had travell'd with them from the field ; 
Who in the waggon was thrown up, 
AY^e feasting on a buttercup. 
The panting of each lab'ring beast 
Disturb'd her at her fragrant feast ; 
The sudden stop, the driverts sigh, , * 
Awoke her gen*rous sympathy. 
And seeing the distressing case. 
She cried, while springing from her place, 
(Imagining her tiny freight 
A vast addition to the weight,) 
** I must have pity — and be gone, 
Now, master Waggoner, drive on." 

MORAL. * 

Do not admire this Butterfly, 
Young reader ; I wiU tell you why : 
At first, good nature seems a canst. 
Why she should merit your applause; 
Ihit 'twas conceit, that fiird her breast : 
ller s^lf'-importance made a jest 
Of what might otherwise have daim'd 
Ywir prt!us<^« — but now she must be Uam'd. 
Sluuild any case occur, when yon 
May hav« »oiue frieudly act to do ; 
(livt^ all jfimr/tMt md — as sodi, 
lUu ••tuiuit^ it nol too much. 



FABLE XXXIX. 

I From Chuxall.) 



The Husbandman pitclied a net in his (ietds to take 
the Cranes and Geese wliich came to feed upon the 
new-sown com, and caught Beveral, both Cranee and 
Geese. Among them was & Stork, who pleaded hard 
for his life ; and among other apologies whieh he made, 
alleged, that he was neither Gooae nor Crane, but a 
poor harmlesa Stork. " That may be true," repliei 
the Huibandhan; "hut, as I have taken you in bad 
company, and in the same crime, you must expect to 
suffer the same punishment." 




I 




FABLE XL. 



[Froi 



I Banting aScar. 

tbi Qfimu of Gku-imt.] 



A Dancing Beak whs poorly fed, 
Who daily eam'd tiia master's bread ; 
For the ungrateful, stingy elf, 
Ate almost all lie liuuglil, himself; 
Though to a competence advaacing. 
By Bruin's most attractive dancing. 

Up in a room, two s.t(iriea high, 
Nick-named the parlour next the sky. 
Bound to a chair, by thotig of leather. 
He and his master lived together ; — 



THE DANCmO BEAR. 

Lived, did I say! — I there iras wrong; 
He starved upon hia leathern thong; 
Except a mouldy crust or two. 
Which, at the window, ciiildren threw. 
Just high enough for him to see, 
And somBtimea catch one out of three- 



One morning, while hia master slept, 
Poor Bruin down stairs softly crept; 
(His gnaw'd and nibbled leathern chain. 
By little tugging, broke in twain;) 
Hunger, I fancy, taught hiui cunning ; 
And dancing lessons taught him running. 

The wood that gave him hirth was near ; 
But, ah! — what voice salutes his ear! 
No friendly voice;— it was his master, — 
Which only made him run the faster; 
And, surely, it will do you good 
To hear he gain'd his native wood. 

Hia brother and hia sister Bears, 
Their daughters, and their sons and heirs, 
Join'd chorus in this friendly strain, — 
"Dear Bruin! welcome home again !" 
And then they hngg'd their worthy brother, 
And jump'd for joy with one another. 

Such various questions now they ask. 
To answer was no easy task ; 
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What he had learn'd, — where he had heen, — 

And to relate what he had seen ; 

And so he thought the shortest way 

Was to hegin with AssembUe ; 

And 80 proceed, from Pirouette, 

To Pa8 de Casque, Coupee, Poussette, 

With wonder gazed the shaggy ranks, 
And tried to imitate his pranks ; 
But, after many a vain endeavour. 
They all as awkward were as ever ; 
And various antics, slips, and tumbling, 
Produced, of course, much growl and grumbling ; 
And as he seem'd accustom'd more 
To stand on two legs than on four. 
They all grew tired, and rather vex'd ; 
And, fearing he might venture next 
On something else, to make them stare. 
More unbecoming in a Bear, 
They drove him back, with much disdain, 
To dance to gaping crowds again ; 
Crying : — " Ere next you come this way, 
Learn something useful. Bruin, pray." 



FABLE XLI. 



^1^ ^fco i3cn. 



I On a line morning in May, two Bees set forward il 
I quest of honpy ; (he one, wise and temperate ; the other, 
j and extravagant. They aoon arrived at a 
Pgarden enriched with Brtunadc herbs, the nioat fragrant 
flowers, and the most delicious fruits. They regaled 
tliemaelves for a time on the various dainties that were 
■et before them : the one loading ilia tliigh at intervals 
irith provisions for the hive against the distant winter ; 
the other revelling in sweets, without regard to any 
thing hut !iis present gratification. 

At length, they found a wide-mouthed vial, that hittig 
beneath the bough of a peach-iree, filled with honey 
ready tempered, and exposed to their tuste in the 
most alluring manner. Tlie thoughtless Epicure, spite 
of all his friend's remonstrances, plunged headlong into 
the vessel, resolving to indulge himseljf in all the 
pleasures of sensuality. The Philosopher, on the other 
hand, sipped a little with caution, hut being suapiciaua 
of danger, flew ofT to fruits and flowera ; where, by the 
moderation of his meals, he improved his relish for the 
true enjoyment of them. 

In the evening, however, he called upon his friend, 
1 inquire whether he would return to the hive ; 
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found him nirfeiled in sweets, which he was as unable 
to leave as to enjoy. Clogged in his wings, enfeebled 
his feel, and his whole frame totally enervated, he 
was but just able to bid liis friend adieu, and to lament, 
with his latest breath, that though a taate of pleasure 
may quicken the reliah uf life, an unrestrained indul- 
gence is inevitable destruction. 





FABLE XLII. 

Hfit I^HK anJ) mang JFrintlis. 



A Hare, wlio, in a civil vay, 
Complied with every tMng, like Gay, 
Waa known by all the bestial train, 

ir graze the plai: 



Who haunt the wood, i 



As forth efae went, at early dawn, 
To taste tlie dew-beaprinkled lawn, 
Behind, she hears th^ hunter's cries. 
And from the deep-mouth'd thunder fliea. 
She atarCs, ahe stopa, she pants for breath ; 
She hears the near approach of death; 
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She doubles, to mislead the hound, 
And measures back her mazy round ; 
'Till, fainting in the public way. 
Half dead with fear, she gasping lay : — 
What transport in her bosom grew, 
When first the Horse appear'd in view ! 

" Let me," says she, "your back ascend. 
And owe my safety to a friend ; 
You know my feet betray my flight ; 
To friendship, ev'ry burthen's light" 

The Horse replied, — " Poor, honest Puss ! 
It grieves my heart to see thee thus : 
Be comforted, — ^relief is near ; 
For all our friends are in the rear." 

She next the stately Bull implor'd. 
And thus replied the mighty lord : — 
" Since ev'ry beast alive can tell, 
That I sincerely wish you well, 
I may, without offence, pretend 
To take the freedom of a friend : — 
Love calls me hence ; a fav'rite cow 
Expects me near yon barley-mow ; 
And when a lady's in the case. 
You know, all other things give place. 
To leave you tlius, may seem unkind ; 
But see, — the Goat is just behind." 
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The Goat reniark'd her pulse waa high; 
Her languid head, her heavy eye ; 
" My back," aays she, " may do you barm ; 
The Sheep's at hand, and wool is warm." 

The Sheep waa feeble, and complain 'd, 
Hit udes a load of wool Bustain'd; 
Said he was slow; confess'i! bis fears; 
For Hounds eat Sheep as well as Haiea. 

She now the trotting Calf addrcBs'd, 
To save from death a friend distress'd. 
" Shall I," Bays be, " of tender age, 
In this important care engage! 
Older and abler pass you by i 
How strong are those ! how weak am I ! 
Should I presume to hear you hence, 
Those friends of mine may take offence : 
Excuse me, then, — you know my heart; 
But dearest friends, alas ! muut part 
How sball we all lament ! — Adieu ! 
For see, the Hounds are just in view." 



Friendships are single : who depend 
On many, rarely find, a friend. 



no 

FABLE XLIII. 

[From Ckoxall.] 

A Certain Husbakdmait, lying at the point of deatb, 
and being denrons his Sons should pursue that in- 
nocent, enteftaining course of agriculture, in which 
himself had been engaged all his life, made use of this 
expedient to induce them to it. He caDed them to his 
bed-side, and spoke to this effect : — ''All the patrimony 
I have to bequeath to you, my Sons, is my farm and 
my vineyard, of which I make you joint-heirs. But I 
charge you not to let it go out of your own occupation : 
for, if I have any treasure besides, it lies buried some- 
where in the ground, within a foot of the surface." 

This made the Sons conclude that he talked of 
money which he had hidden there : so, after their father's 
death, with unwearied diligence and application, they 
carefully dug up every inch, both of the farm and vine- 
yard. From which it came to pass, that though they 
missed of the treasure which they expected, the ground, 
by being so well stirred and loosened, produced so 
plentiful a crop of all that was sowed in it, as proved a 
real, and that no inconsiderable treasure. 

• 

MORAL. 

Industry is itself a treasure. 
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^H FABLE XJ.IV. 


^H ^^ Cur anb ittnstiff. 


^^H [F[0°> 


^^H A SxEAEiNQ Cun, the master's spy, 


^^M Rewarded for his daily lie, 


^^m With secret jealousies and fears, 


^^m Set all together by tlie ears. 


^^^B Poor puss to-day, was. ii> disgrace, 


^^^H Another cat supplied her place ; 


^^K The liound was beat, the Mastiff chid. 


^H Tlie nionlcey was the room forbid ; 


^^H Each to his dearest friend grew shy, 


^^K And none could tell t!ie reason why. 
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I 



A plan to [Db t)ie house vm laid : 
The tliief, with love, seduc'd the maid ; 
Cajol'd the Cdr, and sCrok'd his head, 
And bought his secresy with bread, 

neit, the Mahtiff'h honour tried, 
WhosQ lioneBt jaws the bribe defied. 
He stretch'd his hand to proffer more, 
The surly dog his finger? tore. 

Swifl ran the Cur ; with indignation, 
The master look his information : 
" Hang him, the villain's curst !" he cries; 

I And round his neck the halter ties. 
The Dog his humble suit preferr'd, 
And hcgg'd, in justice, to be heard. 
The master sat ; on either hand 
The cited dogs eonfranting stand ; 
The Cur, the bloody tale relates, 
And, like a lawyer, aggravntea, 
" Judge not unheard," the Mastiff cried, 
" But weigh the cause of either aide : 
Think not, that treachVy can be just; 
Take not informers' words on trust ; 
They ope their hands to ey'ry pay, 
And you and me, by turns, betray." 
His tale he told ; the truth appear 'd ; 
The Cur was hang'd, the MASTirF clear'd. 



Lian ara sure to be detected. 



\ 
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FABLE XLV. 

t!r]^ ^StttterHB, tj^e Sbnafl, mi tj^e 33ee. 

A Butterfly, proudly perched on the gaudy leaves 
of a French Marigold, was boasting the vast extent 
and variety of his travels. " I have ranged," said he, 
" over the graceful and majestic scenes of nature, and 
have feasted my eyes with elegance and variety. I 
have wandered through regions of eglantine and honey- 
suckle; I have revelled in kisses, on beds of violets 
and cowslips ; and have enjoyed the delicious fragrance 
of roses and carnations : in short, I have visited, 
with perfect freedom, all the flowers of the field or 
garden ; and must be allowed to know the world, in a 
superlative degree." 

A Snail, who hung, attentive to his wonders, on 
a cabbage, was struck with admiration, and concluded 
him to be the wisest of animal creatures. It happened, 
that a Bee pursued her occupation on a neighbouring 
bed of marjoram ; and, having heard our ostentatious 
vagrant, reprimanded him in this manner :— " Vain, 
empty flutterer!" said she, "whom instruction cannot 
improve, nor experience itself enlighten ! — Thou hast 
rambled over the world ! — Wherein does thy knowledge 
of it consist ? Thou hast seen variety of objects ; — what 
conclusion hast thou drawn from them? Thou hast 
tasted of every amusement ;— hast thou extracted any 



^57 : 



., AND BKE. 



tiling for use I I, too, am a traveller. Gu and look 
into my hive; and let my treaeures intimate to ihee, 
that the end of travelling ia to collect materialB, either 
fur the use and emolument of private 
advantage of the ci 
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FABLE XLVI. 

I From the luEaa of Pisxom.I 

A pert Tcung Mouse, bat just arriT'd 

From Athens, vfaere some time fae*d liv'd : 

And daily to the portico. 

To pick up learnings used to go ; 

Vain of the wisdom he had stor'd. 

And of the boc^ he had devoiir'd ; 

PuflTd up with pride, and self-conceit, 

And proud to shew his little wit, 

Thns to an Elefhaxt, one day. 

He took it in his head to say : — 

" Nay, not so pompous in your gait. 
Became Dame Nature made you great ; 
I ten yoQ, sir, your mighty size 
Is of no Talue in my eyes ; — 
Tonr magnitude, I have a notion, 
Is quite unfit for locomotion ; 
When journeying far, you often prove 
How sluggishly your feet can move : — 
Now, look at me : I'm made to fly ; 
Behold, with what rapidity 
I skip about, from place to place, 
And still unWiearied with the race ; 
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But you, — how lazily you creep, 
And stop to breathe at every step ! 
Whenever I your bulk survey, 
I pity — " What he meant to say, 
Or with what kind of peroration 
He'd have concluded his oration, 
I cannot tell ; for, all at once, 
Tliere pounc'd upon the learned dunce 
An ambush'd Cat ; who, very soon. 
Experimentally, made known. 
That between Mice and Elephants 
There is a mighty difference. 

MORAL. 

When fools pretend to wit and sense, 
And wish to shine at your expense, 
Defy them to the proof, and you 
Will make them their own folly shew. 



FABLE XLVII. 



^t CClDo .-ffoies. 



Two Foxes formed a stratagem to enter a lieu-rooat; 
which, hnving BiiecesafuUy executed, and killed the 
cock, the hens, and the chickens, they began to feed 



upon them ■ 
Foxes, who 
devouring thi 






ith singular satisfBCtJon. One of tlie 
las yoimg and inconsiderate, was for 
n all upon the spot ; the other, who was 
(, projKwed to reserve some of them for 
" For experience, child," said he, " has 
; and I have seen many unexpected 
events since I came into the world. Let as, provide, 
therefore, against what may happen, and not consume 
all our store at one meal." 

" All this is wondrous wise," replied the young 
Fox ; " but, for my part, I am resolved not to stir, till 
I have eaten as much as will serve me a whole week : 
for who would be mad enough to return hither, when 
it ia certain the owner of these fowls will watch for iia * 
and, if he should catch us, would certainly put iis to 
death I" 

After this short discourse, each pursued his own 
«cheme: the young Fox eat till he hunt himself, and 
had scarcely strength to reach his hole, before he died. 




FABLE XLVIII. 



^&e 39itU anH ti^c iltnstiff. 



As oi> a time, in peaceful reign, 

A Bull enjoy'd tlie flow'ry pinin, 

A Maetiff pass'd ; inflam'd with ire, 

His eye-balls shot indignant fire ; 

He foam'd, he rag'd with thirat of blood. 

Spuming the ground, the manarch stood, 
And roar'd aloud, " Suspend the fight ; 
In a whole akin go Bleep to-night ; 
Or, tell me, ere the battle rage. 
What wrongs provoke th«e to engage T 
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Is it ambition fires thy breast? 
Or avarice, that ne'er can rest ? 
From these alone unjustly springs 
The world-destroying wrath of kings." 

The surly Mastiff thus returns : — 
" Within my bosom glory burns ; 
Like heroes of eternal name, 
Whom poets sing, I fight for fame. 
The butcher's spirit-stirring mind. 
To daily war my youth inclin'd ; 
He train 'd me to heroic deed ; 
Taught me to conquer or to bleed." 

" Curs'd Dog !" the Bull replied, " no more 
I wonder at thy thirst of gore ; 
For thou (beneath a butcher train'd. 
Whose hands with cruelty are stain 'd. 
His daily murders in thy view) 
Must, like thy tutor, blood pursue. 
Take, then, thy fate !" — With goring wound. 
At once he lifts him from the ground ; 
Aloft the sprawling hero flies, — 
Mangled he falls, he howls, and dies. 

MORAL. 

'Tis education forms the youthful mind ; 
As the twig's bent, so is the tree inclin'd : — 
For what we learn in youth, to that alone, 
In age, we are by second nature prone. 



FABLE XLIX. 

^fie ^oitsman anii tfte ibiianfcl. 

[From Dopai,.>.] 



'As . 



ranged the fields with his guo, 



attended by an experienced old Spaniel, he happened , 
to spring B Snipe, and, almost at the same inataiil 
covey of Partridges. Surprised at the accident, i 
divided in his aim, he let fly too hastily, end Ihiw 
missed them both. " Ah, my good master !" said the 
Spaniei., "you should never have two aims at once. 
Had you not been dazzled and seduced by the flattering 
if the Partridge, you would, most probably, have 
■ured the Snipe." 



D much, deserve (silly fools !) 



The fate of the boy who would sit oi 
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FABLE L. 

"iS^fH Bitt anil ti)e Nigj^ttngalt. 

[ByMooftK.] 

A KiTKy whofc daily toil waf pillage, 
An KFi^ftt a thief ai any left umliot, 
I lad juiit boon hooted from the village, 
Whoro he had nothing got 

I Ir ])\it the hwi-yard in a ftrangc uproar : 
Itut having mi»'d hii aim, wa» on the soar, 

To look out iharp for more. 
Whwi, oh J a NioHrmoALE fell in his way. 
And eooii ha ieiwd Ae trembling prey. 
** i\ mn me (" died the herald of the spring; 
** Of wioked Terens you shall hear me sing : 
I am all voice, and nothing fit to eat." 
•« Termif I Who's that? What is it,-~meat 
C9ood for a Kira ?" — " No : 'twas a Thracian king ;- 
Than, hark / 111 warble such a song, 
Of IVogne'a fate, Philomela's wrong, 
Am needa must charm your ravish'd ear." 
la mighty fine, my dear," 
ikh'd Kite replies, 
wind when belly croaks ! 
niiae your kings and folks, 
^ke airy jokes. 
daa neither ears nor eyes." 
^g this he kill'd hi's trembling prize. 




I 



^6e glmbftious Caomt. 
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Among the vexations, our tempera to try, 
Sure, vanity brings us the largest supply : 
'Tia a, failing, tho' common, all find of no use : 
I hope no youug gent- will e'er act like my Goose. 

The fowl that I speak of, a — flne-iooking bird, — 
(How much 1 regret she could be ao absurd!) 
Waa BO plump and bo fat, of white plumage profuat 
That she loak'd like a very respectable Gdosk. 



fl24 Ti 

But it was not sufficient, in her silly mind, 
To act well in the station by Nature assign 'd ; 
She envied the Swahh, and she fled (with abuse) 
From her more humble tribe. — What a v^n, giddy I 

To the lake then she weddled, and joining the Swasj.I 
Slie stretch'd out her neck, and she tried tc 
But such laughter and scorn did her efforts produce I 
All tlie birds in the air mock'J the poor, ailly Gooas/ 

Ah Owl, who sat near, (for 'twaa late in the day,) 
Did, with wisdom and truth, and much gravity, sayij 
" By your (reaks of ambition, and fotly let loose, 
You're not only no Swam, but a very bod Goose." 





'sit (Sit Sitelloto ant tit Young JSItirs. 



A Swallow, cibBeiring a huebatidmon employed 
sowing hemp, called the little Birdb together, and in- 
formed them what the farmer was ahout. He told 
them thftt hemp was the material from wliich the neti, 
io fatal to the feathered race, were composed ; and 
advised them unanimously lo join in picking it up, in 
order to prevent the consequences, 

I The BiBoa, either disbelieving his information, or 
K neglecting his advice, gave themselves no trouble I 
about the matter. In a little time, the hemp appeared | 
above the ground : the liiendly Swallow again ad- 
dressed himself to them,— told them it was not yet 1 
loo late, provided they would immediately set about 
the work, before the seeds had talteu too deep coot 
But they still rejecting his advice, he forsook their 
Bociety ; repaired, for safety, lo towns and citiea ; there 
btdlt his habitation, and kept his residence. 



1 



One day, i 



8 skimming along the street*, J 



« happened to see a great number of these very Birq^ J 
hnprisoned in a cage, on Ih e shoulders of a hicd-catcheKj 
t' Unhappy wretches 1" said he, " you now feel the pun*] 
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ishment of your former neglect. But those who, having 
no foresight of their own, despise the wholesome ad- 
monition of their friends, deserve the mischiefs which 
their own obstinacy or negligence brings upon their 
heads." 

MORAL. 

This Fable teaches thoughtless youth, 

A most important moral truth : — 

The seeds, which prov'd the young birds' ruin. 

Are emblems of their own undoing. 

Should they neglect, while yet 'tis time. 

To pluck the early shoots of crime ; 

Or, in their own opinions wise. 

The counsel of their friends despise : 

For evil habits, left to grow. 

Are ever sure to lead to woe ; 

But check'd in time, with vigorous hand. 

Will bend to virtue's firm command. 




FABLE LIII. 

Come, dear papa," cried Theodore, 

" Come listen to tliia tliarming bird : — 
Sing, little warbler, sing once more 

Tlie sweeteat notes I ever heard. 
And now, another bird I hear; 

But not of music such a treat j 
His note, though pleoaing to my ear. 

Is not BO strong, nor half so sweet." 
A lesson for Ilia child in view. 

Of much more worth than song or tale, 
The father brought, in cagea two. 

The GoLDFiNcn and the NiaKTiNotLE. 
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" Look at these birds, observe them well," 
He said, " and try (I do not jest) 

If, by their looks, my boy can tell 

Which is the bird that sings the best." 

How Theodore the Goldfinch prais'd, 
With velvet head, and golden breast ! 

He cried, delighted, as he gaz'd, 

" This is the bird that sings the best." . 

Then, turning to the Nightingale, 
" This little brown and dingy thing," 

He said, " with dusky back and tail, 
I'm pretty sure he cannot sing." 

The father cried, " I see the cause,. — 
And, in the world 'tis likewise so ;, 

There, oft will beauty gain applause. 
While talent must neglected go. 

But learn, my boy, to wiser be. 

And ne'er in outward shew confide ; 

Which often proves, as soon you'll see, 
A mask to hide conceit and pride. 

Be talent, modesty, and worth. 

Your objects when you seek a friend. 

More to be prized than wealth or birth, 
On which mere transient joys depend." 




10 dull lost t)i3 ^at'l- 



A Fox, liaving been unwarily caught in a trap, dis- 
engaged hiniseir, at length, witli much struggling and 
difficulty ; not, however, without being obliged to leave 
hie tail behind him. The joy he felt at his escape, was 
somewhat abated when lie began to connider the price 
he Lad paid for it; and he was a good deal mortified, 
by reflecting on the ridiculous figure he aliould make 



In the agitation 
expedient 



s tribe together 



among his brethren, without s 
of his thoughts, upon this i 
occurred to him, which he resolved 
remove this disgraceful singularity. 

With thia view, lie assembled li 
and set forth, iu a most elaborate speech, liow much 
he had at heart whatever tended to the pulilic weal. 
" He had often thought," he said, " on the length and 
bushinesB of their tails ; and was verily persuaded that 
they were much more burthensome than ornamental ; 
besides rendering them an easier prey to tlieir enemies. 
He earnestly recommended them, tlierefore, to rid them- 
selves of so useless and dangerous on incumbrance." 

■" My good friend," replied an old Fox, who had 
listened very atttentively to his harangue, " we are 
much obliged to you, no doubt, for the concern you 



t WUO HAV LOST BIS TAIL. 



ex|n'ess upon our accounl: but, praj', Iiim about befon 

ihe company : for I cannot, for my life, help suspecting 

at you vould not be quite go solidloui to ec 

ir tails, if you bad not unluckily lost your on 



The knave, who falls into disgrace. 
And scarcely dares to shew lus face, 
To make bia neiglibours share his sban 
Would faiu persuade llicm to the same 





1 HE trees were making; each its iiuaet 
Of beauty, worth, and power ; 

Each vainly thougiit itseLf the most 
Excelling shrub and flower. 

f The Cedar, of its firmness proud, 

Its fragrance and duration, 

\ Look'd down upon the leafy crowd, 

lid in its rank and station. 
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The Palm thus claim*d fi?om all, the meed 

Of homage and of duty : 
" In two great points I all exceed, — • 

Utility and beauty." 

The Fir, the Mi^le, and the Pine, 
By strength of form protected, 

Look'd down, with scorn, upon the Vine, 
Weak, helpless, and dejected. 

" Alas ! I own my feebleness ; 

No friend,*' she cried, " is near me ; 
Oh ! who will pity my distress? 

Ah ! nought have I to cheer me. 

No branch, no blossom, fruit or stem. 

Like other trees possessing ; 
I sigh when I compare with them, — 

Now, is it not distressing? 

But, hold ! I will hot make complaint ; 

Submission has been taught me ; 
And though neglected, weak, and faint, 

Yet patience shall support me. 

On cheering hope my trust relies ; 

I know (though long I've waited) 
But for some purpose good 'and wise, 

I ne'er had been created." 
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The Farmer saw the drooping Vine, 

And set it near his bower ; 
Supported there, it grew, to shine 

In beauty, worth, and power. 

A clust'ring store (delicious wealth !) 
Its leaves were soon displaying ; 

With comfort, cheerfulness, and health, 
The Farmer's care repaying. 

For the rich treasure of the Vine 

Enlivens ev'ry station 
With its rich fruit and cheering wine ; 

Both good, in moderation. 

And now the Farmer daily sees 

His charity rewarded ; 
The Vine's reward for patient hope, 

I have above recorded. 

MORAL. 

Patience and resignation are sure to meet their 

reward. 




FABLE LVI 



®^6e ®too Sbprings. 



which issued from tlie 

together : one of tliein look her way 



^™ Two Sprii 
began their i 

iji a iiilent anJ gentle atrcam, while the other rushed 
along with a sounding and rapid current " Sbler," 
said the latter, " at the rate you move, you wUl pro- 
bably be dried up, before you advance much farther; 
whereas, for myaelf, I will venture a wager, that, 
within two or three hundred furlongs, 1 shall become 
navigable; and, after diatributing commerce and wealth 
wherever I flow, I ihall raajeBtically proceed to pay 
my tribute to the ocean. So, farewell, dear sister! and 
patiently submit to your fate." 

([er sister made no reply j but, calmly descendiiig 
lo tlie meadows below, increased her stream, by num- 
berless little rills, which she collected iti her progress, 
till, at length, she was enabled to rise into a consider- 
able river ; whilst the proud stream, who had the vanity 
la depend solely upon her own BufBcieucy, continued 
a shallow brook ; and was glad, at last, to be helped 
rward, by throwing herself into the arms of her 
hi'blpised lister. 

H08AL. 

His strength in words the bins 
While steadiness in quiet gain 




FABLE LVir. 



®^6e jFox BitB tfet ffirapw. 



A Fox, who having fsil'd to pick, 

Though prowling all aioiind the villagE, 

The boiiea of goose, or duck, or chick, 
Was bent oil any sort of pillage; 

Saw, from a trellifl, hanging high, 

Some Graces, with purple bloom inviting; 
His jans, with heat and hunger dry. 

The luscious ihut would fain be biting. 



6 THE FOX AND THE OKAPEB. 

HU carcsM than a weasel thiuaer, 

Made him for ev'ry prize alert ; 
He thought, though fortuue brought no dinner, 

Twes best secure a good dessert 

A tantalizing branch to gain, 

With many a spring, and many a bound, 
He strove; and finding all in vain, 

With this remark he (^iiits the ground : 

" Let those who like such trash, devour ; — 
I'll range elsewhere for better prog ; 

These vrorthless Gbifbb, ao green and sour, 
Are ncarcely fit to feed a h(^ !" 





iWErturp anil t6e BSttooBman. 



k Mah nos felling a tree on the bank of a rivet, and, l 
T)y chance, let his hatchet slip out of hia hand, which 
dropped into the water, and immediately sunk to the 
bottom. Being, therefore, in great distress far the loss of 
ii, he sat down and bemoaned himself most lomeDtably . 

Upon thia, Mercury appeared to him, and being . 
informed uf the cause of his complaint, dived t< 
bottom of the river, and coming up again, showed the J 
I man a golden hatchet, demanding if that were his. He I 
nied that it was. Upon which, Mercubi dived ■ 
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second time, and brought up a silver one. The man 
refused it ; alleging, likewise, that this was not his. 
He dived a third time, and fetched up the individual 
hatchet the man had lost: upon sight of which the 
poor wretch was overjoyed, and took it with all humility 
and thankfulness. Mercury was so pleased with the 
fellow's honesty, that he gave him the other two into 
the bargain, as a reward for his just dealing. 

The man goes to his companions, and giving them 
an account of what had happened, one of them went 
presently to the river's side, and let his hatchet fall, 
designedly, into the stream. Then sitting down upon 
the bank, he fell a weeping and lamenting, as if he 
had been really and sorely afflicted. Mercury ap- 
peared as before, and diving, brought him up a golden 
hatchet, asking if that was the hatchet he lost. 
Transported at the precious metal, he answerd, " Yes !" 
and went to snatch it greedily. But the god, detesting 
his abominable impudence, not only refused to give 
him that, but would not so much as let him have his 
own hatchet again. 

moral. 
Honesty is the best policy. 




FABLE LIX. 

®f)e GEoofemaar, i!i£ turnspit anii ifte ffii. 

With all the fury of a cook. 
Her cooler kitchen Nan forsook ; 
Tlie broomstick o'er her head she waves; 
She sweats, she stamps, she pufis, she raves. 
" The dinner muat be dish'd at one ; 
Where's this vexatious Turnhfit gone? 
Unless the skulking Cur is caught. 
The surioia'a spoii'd, and I'm in fault." 

The sneakiug Cur before her flie*; 
She whistles, oalls, — fair speech she tries ; 
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These nought avail : — ^her choler bums ; 

The fist and cudgel threat by turns ; 

With hasty stride she presses near ; 

He slinks aloof, and howls with fear. 

" Was ever Cur so curs'd !" he cried; 

" What star did at my birth preside ? 

Am I, for life, by compact bound 

To tread the wheel's eternal round ? 

Inglorious task ! Of all our race, 

No slave is half so mean and base. 

Had fate a kinder lot assigned, 

And form'd me of the lap-dog kind, 

I then, in higher life employ'd. 

Had indolence and ease enjoy'd ; 

And, like a gentleman, caress'd, 

Had been the lady's fav'rite guest ; 

Or, were I sprung from Spaniel line. 

Were his sagacious nostril mine, 

By me, their never-erring guide. 

From wood and plain their feasts supplied ; 

Knights, squires, attendant on my pace, 

Had shar'd the pleasures of the chase. 

Endu'd with native strength and fire, 

Why call'd I not the lion sire ? 

A lion ! — such mean views I scorn ; — 

Why was I not of woman born ?" 

An Ox, by chance, o'erheard his moan, 
And thus rebuk'd the lazy drone : — 



E COO KM A ID, TURNSPIT, i 

'■■ Dare you at partial fate repine I 

How kind's your lot, compat'd with mine ! 

Decreed to toil, the barb'rous knire 

Hath Bever'd me fram flocial life; 

Urg'd by the BtimulatiDg goad, 

1 drag the cumb'rous vaggon's load : 

Tis mine to tame the Btiibhom plain. 

Break the stiff soil, and house the grain ; 

Yet I, without a murmur, bear 

Tlie varioua labours of the year. 

But then, consider, that, one day, 

(Perhaps the hour's not far away) 

You, by the duties of your post. 

Shall turn the spit, when I'm the roast; 

And, far reward, shall share the feast: — 

I mean, shall pick my bonea, at least." 

" Till now," the astonish'd Cur replies, 
" I look'd an all with enviaus eyes. 
How false we judge by what appears! 
All creatures feel their several cores. 
If thus yon mighty beast complains. 
Perhaps tnan knows superior pains." 



"Til murmur, discontent, distnist, 
That make us wretched ; — God is juit. 
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FABLE LX. 

EFrom the Dutch.] 

Once npon a time, the Mice saw a broiled rasher of 
bacon, hanging up in a very little room, the door of 
which being open, enticed them to fall on with greedy 
appetites. But some of them took particular notice, 
that there was but one way into the room, and, by con- 
sequence, but one way to get out of it ; so that, if that 
door, by misfortune or art, should chance to be shut, 
they would all be inevitably taken : they could not, 
therefore, find in their hearts to venture in ; but said, 
that they had rather content themselves with homely 
fare, in safety, than, for the sake of a dainty bit, to 
nin the danger of being taken, and lost for ever. 

The other Mice, who were looked upon to be great* 
epicures, declared that they saw no danger ; and, there- 
fore, ran into the room, and fell to eating the bacon 
yrith great delight : but they soon heard the door fall 
down, and saw that they were all taken. Then the 
fear of approaching death so seized them, that they 
found no relish in their exquisite food ; and imme- 
diately came the Cook, who had set the Trap, and 
killed them : but the others, who had contented them- 
selves with their usual food, fled into their holes, and, 
by that means, preserved, their lives. 




FABLE LXI. 

SSSine anli Wiatrc. 



■1.1 



LA Partt nf pleasure tlieir saiidwiclies took, 

□ the shade of a irillow, tiiat hung o'er a brook; 
I A bottle of Wine, that stood ready for drinking, 
I Thus spoks to the Water (I think, without tliinking):— 

w much more than you to be envied am / .' 
W The drink of the titled and rich I supply [ 
I While you {I could never endure it, I'm sure,) 
1 Ate stood in by cattle, and drank by the poor." 

mj," said the Watek, with modest reply, 
K " Your grandeur.— I never aspire so high : 
■J know the rich think me their notice below, 
Except just for washing theii faces, or bo. 



1 
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If to boasting incliti'd. I hsTe reason, — Tot 
Yen group of young tviminen, delighting in 
To gire pleamre and health to them, only il I 
For who ever bathed in a riser of Wime ? 

Then look al the strength ilf the lad? in this places 
Who, contented with me, have such health in their & 
They work for your ma»ter, and frugally dine^ 
And gain him the money to pay for his Wihe- 

They envy him not, nor do I envy goi ; 
The rich are bat mortals, — the poor are so too i 
The rich moj be happy with Wise and the gout ; 
But pray let the poor man be happy without." 





FABLE LXII. 

Witt ©to l^en Hntr Yoting GCort. 

As an old Hen led forth her train, 
And Beem'd to peck, to aliew the grain ; 
She rak'd the cha£^ she EcraCch'd the ground, 
And gleau'd the spacioua yard around. 
A giddy chicle, (o try het wings, 
On the well's narrow mai^iti eprings, 
And prone she drops. The mother's breast 
All day with sorrow was poasesa'd. 

A Cock she met — her soti, she know ; 
And, in her heart affection grew. 
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"My son," says she, " I grant, your years 
Have reach'd beyond a mother's cares ; 
I see you vigorous, strong, and bold ; 
I hear, with joy, your triumphs told. 
Tis not from Cocks thy fate I dread ; 
But let thy evei^wary tread 
Avoid yon well ; that fatal place 
Is sure perdition to our race. 
Print tliis, my coimsel, on thy breast ; 
To the just gods I leave the rest." 

He thank'd her care ; yet, day by day. 
His bosom bum'd to disobey ; 
And ev'ry time the well he saw, 
Scorn 'd, in his heart, the foolish law ; 
Near and more near, each day he drew. 
And long'd to try the dang'rous view. 

" Why was this idle charge ?" he cries ; 
" Let courage female fears despise ! 
Or, did she doubt my heart was brave. 
And,' therefore, this injunction gave ? 
Or, does her harvest store the place, 
A treasure for her younger race ? 
And would she thus my search prevent ? — 
I stand resolv'd, and dare th' event." 

Thus said, he mounts the margin's round. 
And pries into the depth profound. 



THE OLD HEN AND TOUNO COCK. 

He atretch'd liis nEct j and, from below, 
With itretching neck odvaiic'd a foe : 
With wrath his ruffled plumes he rears; 
The foe willi niffled plumes appears : 
Tiireat anawer'd threat, his fury grew; 
Headlong to lacet the war he flew; 
But when the wat'ry death he found, 
He thus lamented as he drown 'd : 
" I ne'er had been in this condition. 
Had Z obey'd the prohibition." 



Obey your parents, or 'twill be your fate, 
Tu feel repentance when it comes too late. 
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FABLE LXIII. 

[From the Dutch.] 

A Fox, who was half-starved with hunger, stretched 
himself all along upon the ground, and lay as if he 
were dead, that he might entice the harmless birds to 
come within his reach, and then leap of a sudden upon 
them, and make them his prey ; but it happened that 
a Raven, who was hovering near him, observed that 
he fetched his breath ; and, by consequence, found it 
to be only a trick in him to catch the birds. She, 
therefore, instantly gave them notice of it ; and fore- 
warned them, as they valued their own lives, not tc 
come within reach of the Fox, who only feigned him- 
self to be dead. 

The Fox, finding his plot to be discovered, was 
obliged to go away hungry ; but soon bethought him- 
self of another invention : which was, to go and kennel 
himself in a hollow tree, upon which a Dove had her 
nest, and was breeding up her young ones. Having 
done this, he called to her, that, unless she would 
throw down to him sometimes one of her eggs, and 
sometimes one of her young ones, he would climb up 
the tree, take away all her eggs, kill both her and her 
young, and break her nest to pieces. 

The harmless Dove, thinking of two ills to choose 
the least, did as the Fox required her; and threw him 
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down, now one of her egg^ and then one of het youzig 
ones. Having done bo, for some time, with a great 
deal of grief and sorrow, and the Fox continuing still 
to demand it of her, ehe, at last, made her complaint 
to the Raven, who chanced to come and perch herself 
an (he same tree ; grievously bemoaning her fate, tliat 
she, like a good mother, to provide for her Ehildrcii, 
was St last obliged to malce them a sacriHce to such a 
villain. But the Raven, who was not »o timorous as 
she, advised her, whenever the Fox threatened hbr 
again, that he would kill both her and her young, if 
she would not throw one of them down to him, to 
answer him roundly, — " If you could have fiown or 
climbed up the tree, you would not have been so often 
contented with one of my eggs, or of my yoimg; but 
would, lung since, according to your ravenous and 
btood-tliirsty nature, have devoured both me and them." 
In short, the next time the Fox came, and threatened 
her as before, she replied as the Raves had instructed 

The Fox, hearing her anawer, and knowing very 
well that she was not bo wise and cunning of herself, 
resolved to find out the tnitli of the matter; and, at 
length, came to uiiderslond that it was tlie Raven 
who had been her counsellor. He, therefore, vowed 
to be revenged on her, who had now, the second time, 
hindered him from getting his prey. Not long after, 
he espied her, sitting on a high thorn-tree; and, going 



I 
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KOMAI. 

^ . -r fiucy who give good advice to others, 

enough to foUow it themselves. 



THE BItOOK AND THE FOVNTAtM. 

The owner of the Fouhiain died; 

Neglect uon brought decay ; 
The bunting pipe* were ill-Bupplie<l ; 

The Fountain ceased to play. 
ButsttU the BsoOE it» peaceful COUTH 

Continued to pursue; 
Her ample, inezhausted source. 

From Nature's fount ihe drew. 
" Now," said the Brook, " I Ue*B mj fate, 

My ahewy rival gone ; 
'Contented in its native state 

My little stream rolls on. 
And all the world has cause, indeed, 

To own, with grateful heart. 
How much great Nature's worics excel 

Tile feeble works of art." 



Humble usefulness ia preferable to idle splendour. 





I 



FABLE LXV. 



^i)e Sbl&eep-33ttrr anti Ott gb^epdertr. 



[Froi 



,L,] 



A Certain Suepherd had a Doo, upon whose fidelity 
he reliod very much : for, whenever he had an octBsioa 
to be absent himself, he committed the care of the 
flock to the charge of his Doo ; and, to encourage liim 
to do hiH duty cheerfully, he fed him constantly with 
sweet curds and whey, und sometimes threw him a 
crust or two extraordinary : yet, notwithstanding this, 
no sooner was his back turned, but the trcacberous ci 
fell foul upon the flock, tuid devoured the Sbeep, instead 
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of guarding and defending them. The Shepbikd, 
being infonned of this, was resolred to hang him. 

The Doo, when the rope was about his neck, and 
he was just going to be tied up, began to expostolale 
with his master, — asking him, why he was so unmer- 
cifully bent against him, who was his own servant and 
creature, and had only committed one or two crimes ; 
and why he did not rather execute revenge upon the 
Wolf, who was a constant and declared enemy. *' Nay," 
replies the Shepherd, " it is for that very reason that 
I think you ten times more worthy of death than he : — 
from him, I expected nothing but hostilities; and, 
therefore, could guard against him : you, I depended 
upon as a just and faithful servant, and fed and 
encouraged you accordingly; and, therefore, your 
treachery is the more notorious, and your ingratitude 
the more unpardonable." 

MORAL. 

A known enemy is better, than a treacherous friend. 




I 



FABLE LXVI. 



:%e i%ttsn antr Putus. 



[Ffoi 



G»T.l 



The wind wa« Iiigh, the window ahakei, 
With Budden atort, the Miasit wakes; 
Along the Bileat room he stalks, 
Looks hack, and tremhles as he walks ; 
Each lock, and ev'ry bait he trica ; 
In ev'ry creek and comer pries; 
Then opes (he chest, with treasure slor'd. 
And stands in rapture o'er liis hoard ; 



Butn 



r, with sudden qualms possess'd, 



I He wrings his hands, he heats his breast. 
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By conscience stung, he wildly stares, 
And thus his guilty soul declares : — 

** Had the deep earth her stores confin'd. 
This heart had known sweet peace of mind. 
But virtue's sold. — Crood gods ! what price 
Can recompense the pangs of vice ? 
O bane of good ! seducing cheat ! 
Can man, weak man, thy power defeat ? 
Gold banish'd honour from the mind. 
And only left the name behind ; 
Gold sow'd the world with ev*ry ill ; 
Gold taught the murd'rer's sword to kill ; 
'Twas gold instructed coward hearts 
In treach'ry's more pernicious arts. 
Who can recount the mischiefs o'er ? 
Virtue resides on earth no more!" 
He spoke, and sigh'd. In angry mood, 
Plutus, his god, before him stood : 
The Miser, trembling, lock'd his chest ; 
The vision frown 'd, and thus address'd : — 

" Whence is this vile, ungrateful rant? 
Each sordid rascal's daily cant 
Did I, base wretch ! corrupt mankind? 
The fault's in thy rapacious mind. 
Because my blessings are abus'd. 
Must I be censur'd, curs'd, accus'd ? — 
Ev'n virtue's self, by knaves, is made- 
A cloak to carry on their trade ; 



I 



And pow'r (when lodg'd in their poBsesaion) 
Grows tyranny and rank oppreBsion. 

I Thus, when the villain crama his cheet. 
Gold is the conker of his breast; 

I 11a avarice, insolence, and pride, 

I And ev'ry shocking vice beside ; 

f But when to virtuous hands 'tis given. 
It blesses, like the dews of heav'n : 
Like heav'n, it lieora the orphan's cries, 
And wipes the tears from widows' eyes. 
Their crimes on gold shall Misehs lay. 
Who pawn'd their sordid souls for pay! 
Let bravoea, then, (when blood is spilt,) 
Upbrdd the passive sword with guilt." 



Riches, well employed, are a blessing; when abused, s 





FABLE LXVII. 

^e (Sountisman anO t^ lElaben. 



A Raven, while with glossy breast, 
Her new laid eggs she fondly presa'd. 
And, on her wicker-work high moiintei 
Her chicken a prematurely counted. 
(A fault, phitoBophera might blame, 
If quite exempted from the same,) 
Enjoyed at ease the genial day ; 
Twaa April, as the bumpkina aay ; — 
The legislature csli'd it May; 
But Buddeiil}', a wind, os high 
As ever swept a winter's sky, 



Shook the young leBvea ahout her ears, 

And filled her with a thousand fears. 

Lest the rude bluat should snap the bough. 

And spread her golden hopes helow. 

But just at eve the blowiug weather, 

And all her fears, were huah'd together. 

" And now," quoth poor unthinking Ralph, 

" Tis over, and the brood is safe." 

{For Ravens, though as birds of omen. 

They teach both conjurors aiid old women ; 

To tell us what is to bsfu!, 

Can't prophesy themselves at all.) 

The morning came, when neighbour Hodge, 

Who long had mark'd her airy lodge, 

And destined all the treasure there, 

A gift to his expecting fair, 

Ctimb'd, like a squirrel to bis dray, 

And bore the worthless prize away. 



Safety consists not in escape 
From dangers of a frightful shape; 
Fato steals along itith silent tread, 
Foiuid oftenest in what least we dread ; 
Frowns in the storm with angi^- brow, 
But in the sunshine strikes the blow. 



FABLE L^VIII. 

S^ Jpn bdD tix S^OBlIdb. 



A Fox, awimming eeroM a river, happened to be 
entangled in *ome ireedi, that grew near die bank, 
from which he wa« unable to extricate himaelf. As he 
lay thus espoted to whole Bwanna of ffiei, who were 
galling him, and sucking hii blood, a Swallow, ob- 
serving his distres*, kindly offered to drive them t.waj. 
" Bj no means," said the Foi; "for, if thew ahould 
lie chased awaj, who are already tufflcientl^ gorged, 
another more hungry swarm would succeed; and I 
should be robbed of every remaining drop of blood in 



Better submit to a little ill, 
Tlian ruD the risk of a grsati 





SSJe analtt anil HiltU ifis!). 



A MjtN was angling in h river, and cauglit a small 
Perch, which, as he was taking off the haoli, anil 
going to put into his basket, opened its mouth, and 
began to implore bis pity, begging that he would 
throw it into the river again. 

Upon the man's demanding what reason he had 
to expect Buch a favour; "Why," says tlie Fish, 
" because, at present, I am but young and little ; and, 
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coniequentlj, not to well woitb jtna while, aa I dull 
be, if ytm take me lome time hence, when I ahkll be 
grown laif er." 

" That ma; be," repliet the man ; " bat I am not 
one of thoae fools, who quit a certainty in e^ectatiou 
of an uncertainty. Aa I have got you, I will keep joa." 
So lajing, he threw him into the baaket among the lett 
of the fishes. 

A bird in the hand is worth two in the biuh. 




FABLE LXX. 



[From S. 



les.] 



A Robin, cheeriUl, blithe, and gay, 
Who, titt'ring, hopp'd from spray to spray, 
And never ceas'd to chirp or sing, 
In winter's cold, or warmth of spring; 
Was always iu an easy frame, — 
Whatever happen'd, still the same : 
In the iiest light he'd all things view ; 
Enjoy'd each moment as it flew; 
Nor heard the croaking bird that chatters 
Of evils, deatll, and such-like matters. 

As through the air he skimm'd along. 
His journey shart'ning with a song, 
In view some lofty frees appear'd, 
From whence loud, dismal moans, he heard : 
A Rook was screaming o'er her brood ; 
Perpetual cawings IJll'd ihe wood- 
He stopp'd; when thus the Rook address M 
The lovely bird with ruddy breast : — 
" I grieve to see thy careless slate ; 
Oh ! blind to the decrees of fate : 
The brumal time will prove severe; 
Dost thou nor cold nor hunger fear ? 
Nor tremble, lest the Ibwler's art 
Should break thy wing, or pierce lliy heart? 
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Grim death, in vain to shun you try ; 
For birds, as well as men, must die." 

The Robin listen'd, smil'd, and said : — 
" What gloomy thoughts your mind invade ! 
Where restless cares the heart possess, 
Imagined woes will cause distress. 
What grief you may from fear contrive, 
Of evils that may ne'er arrive ! 
Surely, it's time enough to feel 
Death when it comes, — that certain ill 
Will constant groanings render light 
Our pains?— or sighs and sobs delight? 
Overwhelmed in fancied miseries. 
The mind in sorrow torpid lies. 
Would you the sweets of life enjoy. 
Your thoughts on beauteous scenes employ ; 
Let Nature's bounty still impart 
A grateful pleasure to your heart ; 
And, all your wants supplied, return 
Heart-cheering thanks, and cease to mourn 
If you'd be easy, thus you must 
Behave; and, for the future, trust." 

In solemn tone, the Rook replied : — 
" To curb my thoughts I've often tried ; 
But chas'd in vain ; recoiling back. 
They're like my feathers, dark and black. 
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I, therefore, choose to live alone ; 
For life itself 'a a buttlien grtnrn. 
A thousand ills diBtract my brBilt^ 
And fear iti&icts s (housand pain* : 
Sour discontent and murmiin n*e ; 
Horror within my bosom Ke« ; — 
Wretched by day, I hate the %1it, 
Tet dread the darkness of the itiglit.'' 

The cheerful bird vith pity look* 
On foolish, Belf-tormentiDg S«os* : 
He quits tlie wood, «11 birds & 
And Dear a cot his daelliag n 

Now squalid storata iAim ibe year ; 
Earth's bound ui frett, the mum ^yew; 
When, tlutt'ring at the windiMr, he 
Is welcom'd by tbe &ndly : 
The pretly guest his heat pmcTT'd ; 
The gloomy, wand'ting Rmn, wm atin'4. 

MoiAL. 
When active reason mle* wiikcB, 
He mind's compoi'd, and anile •eresc ; 
Is always open to receire 
Whatever pleasurei && can pn; 
And thus, secure fim aS Htn^ 
Can laiie eonlou la fanaMHU' 




On Lhc margin of a large lake, whicli was inhabited 
by a great number of Fhoge, a company of Buvii 
happened to be at play. Their diversion was duck and 
drake ; and whole volleys of stonea were thrown into 

rater, to the great annoyance and danger of the 
poor terrified Fboos. At length, one of the most 
hardy, lifting up his head ahove the surface of the 

: — " Ah ! dear children !" said he, " why wil] ye 
learn so soon to be cruel! — Consider, I beseech you, 
that though thia may be sport to you, it is death to ui." 





FABLE LXXII 

'JH^t Spaniel anil t^ (S&anuleon. 

[Prom Gay,] 
A Spaniel, bred with all the care, 
That waits upon a fav'rit« heir. 
Ne'er felt correction's rigid hand ; 
Indulg'd to disobey cornmand ; 
In pamper'd ease hia hours were spent ; 
He never knew what learning tnoant. 
Each little mischief gain'd him praise ; 
How pretty were his fawning ways ! 

The wind was aoiith, the morning fair. 
He ventures forth t« take the sir ; 
He ranges all the meadow round. 
And rolls upon the softeat ground ; 
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When near him a Chameleon seen, 
Was scarce distinguish'd from the green. 

''Dear emhlem of the flatt'rmg host, 
What, live with clowns ! a genius lost ! 
To cities and the court repair ; 
A fortune cannot fail ihee there. 
Preferment shall thy talents crown ; 
Believe me, friend, I know the town." 

" Sir," says the sycophant, "like you. 
Of old, politer life I knew ; 
Like you, a courtier bom and bred ; 
Kings lean'd an ear to what I said ; 
My whisper always met success ; 
The ladies prais'd me for address. 
I knew to hit each coivtier's passion, 
And flatter'd every vice in fashion. 
But Jove, who hates the liar's ways. 
At once cut short my prosperous days ; 
And, sentenced to retain my nature, 
Transform'd me to this crawUng creature 
Doom'd to a life obscure and mean, 
I wander in the sylvan scene. 
For Jove the heart alone regards ; 
He punishes what man rewards. 
How different is thy case and mine ! 
With men, at least, you sup and dine ; 
While I, condemned to thinnest fare, 
Like those I flatter'd, feed on air." 



FABLE LXXIII. 

I Among b garden's shrubs and flowers, 

Which juat had drunk epring's gDnial showers, 

With tottering atep, a lively child 

Sported about, vith rapture wild. 

A gilded Waap, with venom'd atiiig, 

Circled about on busy wing; 

And, round and round, be buzzing flew ; 

Now farther oiF, now nearer drew ; 

His gold and splendour aoon decoy, 

The sportive, unsuspicious Bar ; 

Who, greedy of the glittering prize. 

To catch the insect vainly tries ; 

The Wasp escapes from place to place. 

The Boy pursues in eager chase, — 

Just as he deem'd he'd caught his prey, 

The nimble insect stepp'd away ; 

Till tired, at last, he sought repose 

Upon the bosom of a Rose ; 

The attentive Boy, with silent steps, 

Towards the flower on tip-toe creeps ; 

And cautious, now, lest lie should lose 

His wished-for prey, he seized the Kose, 

And held, within his ardent grasp, 
f The Sower, together with the V ■ — ■ 



r 



Klia, thus assaulted, uigiy grew. 
And, trooi its ihrslb, lus weepou dt«w, 
And itraight iTaiisfii.'d tli« tender hand, 
Bj which he roughly iras detain'd. 
Th« luckless Ban now thriek'd nith pain, 



And never ebu'd a Vi'ti 






Leani frotn this fable, thoughtless youth. 
Of which, ere long, you 11 prove the truth. 
That under pleasure's fairest guise, 
A secret poison often lies. 





K, in company with two or three puUeta, 
raking upon a dunghill, scratched up a Jewel ; he 
knew v/hat it was well enough, for it aparkled with an 
exceedingly bright lustre; but not knowing what to 
do with it, he endeavoured to cover his ignorance under 
a gay couC^mpt So, shrugging up his wings, shalcing 
his head, and putting on a grimace, he expressed 
himself to this purpose : — " Indeed, you are a very fine 
thing, hut 1 know not any business you have here,— 
now declare, that my taste lies quite another way ; and i 
1 had rather have one grain of barley, than all the ' 
jeweU under the sun." 
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FABLE LXXV. 

^^ ^ttlqp aiOi (In mscde. 

[From Laxohokitb.] 

Iw AS on the border of a stream, 
A gaily-painted Tulip stood ; 
And, gilded by the morning beam, 
Surrey'd her beauties in the flood. 

And, sure, more lovely to beboM, 
Might nothing meet the wistful eye, 

Than crimson, fading into gold. 
In streaks of fairest synunetiy. 

The beauteous flower, with pride elate, — 
Ah me ! that pride with beauty dwells — 

Vainly aflects superior state. 

And thus in empty fancy swells : — 

" O ! lustre of unrivall*d bloom ! 

Fair painting of a hand divine ! 
Superior, far, to mortal doom ; 

The hues of heav'n alone are mine ! 

Away, ye worthless, formless race ! 

Ye weeds, that boast the name of flowers ! 
^"^ more my native bed disgrace, 

neet for tribes so mean as yours ! 



THE TULIP AND THB UVKTLE. 

And thou, dull, sullen evergreen t 

Shalt thou my shining sphere invade! 

My noan-day beauties beam unseen, 
Obscur'd beneath tliy duaky shade!" 

" Deluded flower I" the Myrtle criw, 
" Shall we thy moment'a bloom adore! 

Tlie meanest sbnib, that you despise, 
The meanest flower, has merit more. 

That daisy, in its simple bloom, 
Shall iaat along the changing year ; 

Blush on the snow of winter's gloom, 
And bid the smiling spring appear. 

The yoilet, who, tliose banks beneath, 
Hides from thy scorn her modest head, 

Shall fill the air with fragrant breath. 
When thou art in thy dusty bed. 

Kveii I, who boast no golden shade, 
Am of no shining tints possesa'd, 

When low thy lucid form is laid. 

Shall bloom on many a lovely breast. 

And he, whose kind and foat'riiig care 
To thee, — to me, our beings gave, 

Shall near hia breast, my flow'rets wear, 
And walk regardless o'er thy grave. 
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Deluded flower! the friendljr screen 
Tliat hides thee firam the noon-tide imj, 

And mocks thy powion to he seen, 
IVolongs thy trmsitocy day. 

But kindly deeds with scom lepnid. 
No more br riitne need be done : 

I now withdraw my dusky shade, 
And Tidd thee to thy dariinr son." 



Fierce on the flower the scordiing beam 
With aO its wdgfat of gkxy ftil; 

The flower, exulting^ caught the gleam. 
And lent its leares a bolder swdL 

Expanded by the sfrehing fiic^' 
The curling leares the breast disrloae ; 

The mantling bloom was painted higher, 
And every latent chann ezpos'd. 

But when the sun was sliding low, 
And evening came, with dews so cold, 

Tlie wanton beauty ceas*d to blow, 
And sought her bending leaves to f<dd. 

Those leaves, alas! no more would dose; 

Relaxed, exhausted, sickening, pale ; 
They left her to a parentis woes, 

And fled before the rising gale. 



FABLE LXXVI. 



®§e agaasps anil Hje aBtes. 



A SvfARM of Wasps having laid claim to a nest of 
lioneycambs, whicli had been deposited in the trunk of 
an old tree, by some Begs, the right owners protested 
against their demand ; and, it being agreed between the 
disputants to abide by the decision of a third party, tlie 
cause was referred to a HoHSEr, who immediately 
proceeded to make the requisite inquiries. 

Witnessea being examineil, they deposed, tlint 
certain winged creatures, who had a loud hum, were 
of a yellowish colour, and somewhat resembling Bebs, 
were observed for a considerable time to be hovering 
about the place where this nest waa fouod. But it 
was held that this did not sufficiently decide the 
question; far these characteristics, the Hornet observed, 
agreed no less with the Bees than with (he Wasps. 

At length, a sensible old Be£ offered to pnC the 
matter iu dispute upon a decisive issue ; and, for that 
purpose, directed that a place should be appointed by 
the court for the plaintiffs and defendants to work in : 
" for then," said he, " it will soon be apparent, which 
of us are capable of forming such regular cells, and 
afterwards of filling them with so delicious a fluid." 



17^ THE WASPS AND THE BBSS. 

The WASFsrefiiuDg to agree to this pn)po«al, niffidentlj 
coavinced the judge on which nde the right lay ; and 
he, coaaequentlf, decreed that the Bees were, in justice, 
entided to the poBeenian of the honeycombs. 



So the dull lad, who ilighta hit taski. 
And other boys' ataistance uka, 
When csU'd to prove how much he knows, 
Must soon the cunning fraud expose. 
And 'stead of sharing merit's gain% 
Will get a flagging for his pains. 





FABLE LKXVII. 

I fE^t ^ott, ®B9t{T, anb ^ensitfbe $lant. 

An Otsteb, cast upoa the ehore, 
Was hearil, though never heard before. 
Complaining, in a apeech well worded. 
And worthy thus to be recorded ; — 

" Ab, hapless wretch J condema'd to dwell 
For ever in my native shell ; 
Ordained to move when others please ; 
Not for my own content or eoae ; 
But toas'd and buSetted about. 
Now in the water, and now out. 
Twere better to be born a stone, 
Of nider shape, and feeling none, 
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Than with a tenderness like mine. 
And sensibilities so fine ! 
I envy that unfeeling shnili^ 
Fast-rooted against every rub/' 

The plant be meant grew not far off, 
And felt the sneer with scorn enough ; 
Waa hurt,— disgusted, — mortified. 
And with asperity replied : — 
(When, cry the botanists, and stare^ 
Did plants, called sensitive, grow there? 
No matter when, — a poet's muse is 
To make them grow just where she chooses) — 

** You shapeless nothing in a dish ! 
You, that are but almost a fish ! 
I scorn your coarse insinuation. 
And have most plentiful occasion 
To wish myself the rock I view. 
Or such another dolt as you : 
For many a grave and learned clerk. 
And many a gay unlettered spark, 
With curious touch examines me, 
If I can feel as well as he ; 
And when I bend, retire, and shrink. 
Says, — * Well ! 'tis more than one would tbink !' 
Thus life is spent, (oh, fie upon 't !) 
In being touch'd, and crying — * Don't I* " 

A Poet, in his evening walk, 
O'erheard, and check'd this idle talk. 
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" And your fine sense," lie said, " and youra, 

WhateTet evi! it endures. 

Deserves not, if so soon, offended, 

Much to be pitied or commended. 

Disputes, though short, are far too I({pg, 

Where both alike are in. the wrong ; 

Your feelings, in their full amount. 

Are all upon your own account. 

You, in your gtotlo-wotlc enclosed. 

Complain of being thus exposed; 

Yet nothing feel in that rough coat. 

Save when the knife is at your throat [ 

Wherever driven by wind or tide. 

Exempt irom every ill beside. 

And as for you, my Lady Squeamish, 

Who reckon every touch a blemish. 

If all the plants that can be found, 

Embellishing the scene around. 

Should droop and wither where they grow. 

You would not feel at all — not you." 



His CI 



■c reach 'd them as he dealt it, 



And each, by shrinking, show'd he felt it 



The noblest minds their virtue prove. 
By pity, sympathy, and love ; 
These, these are feelings, truly line, 
And prove their owner half divine. 
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FABLE LXXVIII. 

Wbt ^Peasants) f^ens^ Budto, Pj^nSi iml> 

[From the Dutch.] 

Some Peasants, finding the times so hard, that, by 
tilling their ground with great labour, by diligently 
tending their cattle, and by fishing their ponds^ they 
could get but a scanty livelihood, resolved, in a general 
meeting, not to take so much pains as they had done 
before, but to endeavour to allure some Hens, Ducks, 
Pigeons, and Bees, to come and live upon thenr lands. 
To this end, they promised them every kind of liberty and 
freedom ; offered the Fowl to provide them with nests 
to breed in, and the Bees with hives to st«re up their 
honey; and declared, besides, that diey would take 
from the Fowl only their superfluous eggs, and, now 
and then, only some of their young ; and, fr(»n the 
Bees, only the wax and honey that they stood not in 
want of themselves. 

This project of theirs succeeded so well, by reason 
of the great number of Hens, Ducks, Piokoits, and 
Bees, that came and settled themselves there, that the 
Peasants lived in great ease and plenty till their death, 
but left behind them a parcel of prodigal children, 
who, having never known what it was to wmnl^ made 
ttle or no account of the advantages they reaped by 
) Fowl and Bees : and, finding that the Hens, by 



PEASAHTS, TOWL, PIGEDHB, J 

fheir cttclding, — the Pigeons, by t!ie[r cooing, — and tha 
Duces, by their croaking, — disturbed their rest, and 
that they were eometiinea stung by the Bees, tbej 
determined to be rid of thes-e inconveniences. To this 
end, they all met together; nnd resolved to Uke from 
the Fowl their eggs, their young ones, and their nests ; 
and &om the Bees their wax, tlieir honey, and their 
hives ; and Co make use of the uests and hives for their- 
own service. And, accordingly, having done all this, 
the Fowl and the Begs found themselves under the 
necessity of repairing to other lands, where tbey might 
enjoy more liberty. 

But when they were gone, these inconsiderate 
children soon perceived that, for want of the eggs aiid 
chickens of the Fowl, and the wax and honey of the 
Bees, they were forced to work harder than they had 
done before, and, nevertheless, got but a sorry liveli- 
hood ; they, therefore, invited the Fowl and the Bees 
1« return to their old babitations; giving them abund- 
ance of fair promisee, how kindly they should be used, 
if they would come hack. But they answered ; — " We 
are very well where we arc, and mean to continue here, 
as long OS the Peasants use us well ; and, though we 
should be forced to change our abodes again, wc could 
not forget how unkindly you dealt by us; and would 
never come back t« you any more." The children, 
having had this answer, bitterly bemoaned that poverty 
inco which theii folly had brought them. 



1 

I 

I 




FABLE LXXIX. 

^{)E Nigi^iingale anlr tfit ^lolO'tDotm. 



A NiQHiiMOALB, that, all day long. 
Hod cbeer'd the village with his song, 
Nor yet at eve his note Biispe&ded, 
Nor yet when eventide was ended, 
Began to feel, as well he might, 
The keen demands of appelite ; 
When, looking eagerly around. 
He Bpied, far off, upon the ground, 
A something shining in the dark, 
And knew the Glow-wobm, by his spar 



I 



nimnNOALE AHD OLOWWOBU. 

So, stooping down from hawthorn top, 
He thought to put him in hie crop. 
The WoBM, aware of hta intent. 
Harangued him thus, right eloquent : — 
" Did you admire my lamp," quoth he, 
" As much as I your minstreliy, 
You would abhor (o da me wrong, 
As much as I to spoil your Eong; 

a the self-same power dirine. 
Taught you to sing, and me to ehine; 
That you with music, — I with light, 
Might beautify and cheer the night." 
The songster heard his short oration. 
And, warhling out his spprofaation, 
Reless'd liim, as my story tells. 
And found a supper so-mewhere else. 



From this sliorl fahle, youth may learn 
Their real interest to discern : 
That brother should not strive with brother. 
And worry and oppress each other ; 
But, join'd in unity and peace. 
Their mutual happiness increase : 
Pleas'd when each other's faults they hide. 
And in their virtues feel a pride. 
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FABLE LXXX. 

[From the Dntch.] 

A Camel, who had never heen seen by men, observed, 
that at first sight of him, they all ran away from him ; 
that at the second, some of them stood their ground ; 
and that at the third, one of them came up to him, and 
put a halter about his neck; and, from that time, 
loaded him with heavy burthens, and gave him more 
blows than meat This, the Camel believed, had 
arrived to him, not as a consequence of his own nature, 
or of that of men, but only because he wanted horns 
to keep men off from him. He, therefore, represented 
to Jupiter, that he had provided almost all the large- 
sized four-footed beasts with claws, teeth, or horns; 
insomuch that they were not only able to keep off all 
the other beasts, and even men themselves, from 
coming near them, but also to do them hurt, and to kill 
them. He thought, therefore, that he had great reason 
to complain to Jupiter, that he, who, except the 
Elephant, was the biggest of all the four-footed kind, 
was, nevertheless, so unprovided of weapons to defend 
himself, that even children durst laugh at him, and 
use him ill. This, he thought, was a great hardship ; 
and he, therefore, very earnestly besought Jupiter to 
mend it, by causing strong and sharp horns to grow 
upon his head. 




The god, indignant that a beasf, wlio was truly of 
the Ass's kind, and lit For nothing but to drudge under 
heavy burthens, was so presumptuous as (a thiuk that 
he deserved a power of doing hurt to, and kiiling other 
heasta and men, found that the heauty of hia head — 
for he had ears that were very graceftil and becoming — 
had made him thus insolent and silly: he, therefore, 
deprived him of his ears ; and, thus disfigured, sent 
him away, with these words : — " Get thee gone ; and 
bear in patience the burthens that men shall think lit 
to lay upon thee ; and learn, that thou, who art fit for 
nothing else, and worthy of no higher station, hast 
justly lost thy beautiful ears, that were the occasion of 
thy folly." 





FABLE LXXXr 

^t i^lfser anil tiis 



^^^' A. Miser having scraped together a considerable sum 
of money, by denying liimseif the common conve- 
niencea of life, was much cmharrossed where to lodge 
it moBl seciirely. After many dcbales with himselt 
he ot length fixed upon a corner, in a retired field, 
where he deposited his TaEAGUSE, in a hole, which 
he dug for that purpose. His mind waa now, for a 
moment, at ease ; but he liad not proceeded many 
paces, on his way home, when all his anxiety returned, 
and he could not forbear going back, to aee that every 
thing was safe. This he repeated bo often, that he was, 
at last, observed by a man, who was looking over a 
hedge in on adjacent meadow. The fellow, concluding 
that something extraordin aiy must be the occasion of 
the frequent visits, marked the spot ; and, coming in 
the nighl, and discovering the prize, carried it away. 
^^_ Early the next morning, the MisEa renewed his 

^^K Tlait; when, finding lus Tueabitie gone, he broke out 
^^F Into the most bitter exclamations. A traveller, who 
was passing by, being moved by his complaints, 
inquired the cause. " Alas !" replied the Miser, " I 

Ehave sustained the moat irreparable loss ! — Some viilain 
hag robbed me of a sum. of money which I buried,.^ 
under this stone." " Buried !" returned the travellei 



THZ IIIEBB AND BIS CREABURX. 

with surprise ; '* Why did you not rather keep it in 
your house, that it might be ready for your daily occa- 
sions!" "Daily occasions!" replied the Miser, with an 
air of much indignation ; " Do you imagine I so little 
know the value of money ? On the contrary, I had 
prudently rcBoived not to touch a single sldliing of it." 
" If that was your wise resolution," answered the 
traveller, it is but putting this stone in the place of 
your Treabure, and it will answer all youi purposes 
quite aa well." 



The miser, who conceals his wealth, 
But robs himself of peace and health i 
Far happier he, whose generous mind. 
To charitable deeds inclin'd. 
Has felt, when succouring the distress'd. 
That then he is supremely blest. 
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FABLE LXXXII. 

Wtt l^atDt^om anil t&e ^pdmtose* 

[From Fables of Flowers.] 

Beneath a wild and rustic shade, 

Impervious to the view, 
In the sweet smiling month of May, 

A lovely Primrose grew. 

The gentle child of early spring. 
By bounteous Flora crown*d; 

With vernal beauties bom to deck 
The unfrequented ground. 

The brightest dye, the sweetest scent, 
Her yellow leaves could yield, 

Were spent upon the empty air. 
Nor e'er adom'd the field. 

For round her grew a bushy brake, 

With many a thorn beset; 
And many a weed, obscene and foul, 

Deform'd £he green retreat 

But high above the rest advanced, 
A fragrant Hawthorn rose ; 

Whose spreading branches overhung 
The seat of her repose. 



THE BAWTHOIN ASD PRIMROSE. 

Her the lone Robe, in. mournful guise, 

Full many a da; had pyed ; 
And thus, at length, one summer'i ove, 

She, all impatient, cried : — 

" Ah, Thohn ! the bane of all my hopee I 
Ah, Thorn I that woundat my peace ! 

Still must 1 view thy branches spread, 
And still my woes increase. 

What have I done, O wretch I that itill 

This evil treatment meets? 
Or hast tLou aught in lieu to give 

To those who lose ray iweefa!" 

The Hawihorn (hus to her replied : — 

" Fond pageant of an hour I 
Art thou diapleas'd because I hloom. 

Though shejter'il hy my pow'r? 

And know'st thoii not, that, but for me. 
Thy boasted Uoom were vain ; 

By grazing herds trod under foot. 
And level'd with the plain? 

Thee I protect ; myself am known 

Among the warlike race, 
Whom Nature anna with prompt defeoce 

Of toast excelling grace. 
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Nor idly I these weapons wear, 

Nor idle is my bloom : 
One arms me for myself and thee, 

The other sheds perfimie. 

Cease, then ; nor envy this my state, 
Which must thy own defend ; 

The thorns I bear shall save thy flower, 
And prove thy surest friend/' 

So spake the Hawthorn, justly wise ; 

The Rose, unansw*ring, heard ; — 
I caught the moral as it rose. 

And thus its sense appeared : 

MORAL. 

Life's humble vale is most secure ; 

Cares on the exalted wait : 
Yet those who well the weak protect. 

Deserve unenvied state. 




A TALL, Straight Fir-Tree, that stood towering up in 
the midst of a forest, was ao proud of his dignity and 
high station, that ho overloolted the htlle shrubs which 
grew beneath him. A Bramble, being' one of the 
inferior throng, could by no means brook this haughty 
carriage; and, therefore, took him to taak, and desired 
to know what he meant by it, " Because," says the 
Fir-Thee, " I look upon myself as (he first tree, for 
beauty and rank, of any of tlie forest My spring lop 
shoots up Into the clouds, and my branches display 
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themselves with a perpetual beauty and verdure ; wliile 
you lie groveling upon the ground, liable to be cruabed 
by every fool that comes near you, and impoveriehed 
"by the lujnlrioua droppings which fall from my leaves." 
" AH this may he true," replied the Brauble ; " hut 
when the woodman has marked you out for public use, 
and the sounding axe comes Co he applied to your root, 
J am mistaken if you will not be glad to change situa- 
tions with the very worst of us." 



In every condition we should be humble ; for d 
loftier the station, the greater tliu danger. 




FABLE LXXXIV. 

[From LANcno^Ni.,] 

As duteous to the place of prayer, 
Within tlie convent's lonely walls. 

The holy sistem still repair, 

What time the rosy morning calls : 

So fair, each mom, so full of grace, 
Within their little garden rear'd, 

The flower of Plia-bua tiim'd her face. 
To meet the power she lov'd and fear'd: 

And where, along the rising sky. 
Her god in brighter glory burn'd, 

Still there her fond observant eye, 

And there her golden breast, she tum'd. 

When calling from their weary height. 
On western waves bis beams to rest, 

Still there she sought the parting siglit. 
And there she tum'd her golden breast. 

But soon as night's invidious shade 
Afar hia lovely looks had borne, 

With folded leaves, and drooping head. 
Full sore she griev'd, aa one forlorn. 
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Such duty in a flower displayed 

The holy sisters smil'd to see ; 
Forgave the Pagan rites it paid, ' 

And lov'd its fond idolatry. 

But painful still, though meant for kind. 
The praise that falls on Envy's ear ! 

0*er the dim window's arch intwin'd. 
The cankered Ivr chanc*d to hear. 

And, " See" she cried, ** that specious flower. 
Whose flattering hosom courts the sun, — 

The pageant of a gUded hour, 
The convent's simple hearts hath won ! 

Obsequious meanness ! ever prone 
To watch the patron's turning eye ; 

No will, no motion of its own ; 

Tis this they love, for this they sigh. 

Go, splendid sycophant ! no more 
Display thy soft seductive arts ! 

The flatt'ring clime of courts explore, 
Nor spoil the convent's simple hearts. 

To me, their praise more justly due, 
Of longer bloom, and happier grace ; 

Whom changing months unalter'd view. 
And find them in my fond embrace." 
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" How well," the modest flower replied, 

Can Envy's wrested eye elude 
The obvious hounds that still divide 

Foul Flatt'ry from fair Gratitude ! 

My duteous praise each hour I pay, 
For few the hours that I must live ; 

And give to him my little day, 

Whose grace another day may give. 

When low this golden form shall fall. 
And spread with dust its parent plain ; 

That dust shall hear liis genial call. 
And rise, to glory rise, again. 

To thee, my gracious power, to thee 
My love, my heart, my life are due .' 

Thy goodneas gave that life to be j 
Thy goodness shall that life renew. 

Ah me I one motnenE from thy sight, 
That thus my truant-eye should stray ! 

The god of glory seta in night ; 
His faithless flower has lost a day." 

Sore griev'd the flower, and droop 'd her head ; 

And sudden tears her breast bedew'd ; 
Consenting tears the sisters shed. 

And, wrapt in holy wonder, view'd. 



F 



With joy, with pious pride, elate, — 
" Bebold," the aged abbess cries, 

■■ An emblem of thai happier fate 
Which heaven lo all but ua denies. 

Our hearts no fears but duleoiia fears. 
No charm but duty's charm can more; 

We slied no tears but holy tears 
Of tender penitence and love. 

See there the envious world portray'd 
In that dark look, that creeping pace ! 

No flower can bear the Irv'a shade ; 
No tree support its cold embrace. 

The oak that rears it from the gTound, 
And bears lt£ tendrils to the skies. 

Feels Bi his heart the rankling woun^ ] 
And in its poisonous arms he dies.** J 




FABLE LXXXV. 



®!)e Jpij) anft tfjr Sgaagon. 



It happened, ihat several Travellere were going a 
journey together in a Waoon, iii the midst of summer, 
ai)d made the best of their way over hill and dale, 
through dusty and sandy roadl. A Fly, too, chanced 
to be going the same journey; and flew, sometimea 
ahout the Horses, aametiiues about the Traveller!, 
and sometimea about the Wagoner, and buzzed, con- 
tinuatly, at a mighty rate; imagining, within lieiself, 
that she thereby drove on the horaea, and made them 
rid ground the faster : so that, whenever they came 
near the usual baiting- places, she flew now to one, 
then to another of the passengera, and lold them, " 'Ti» 
time for the horses, and all of us, to rest ourselves : i, 
in particular, who, by encouraging the Horses, the 
Wagoner, and all of you, make the Wiiao.v go the 
faster, and raise all the dust myself." To which, though 
each of them might well have returned this answer ; — 
" That her buzzing did them no sevice at all ; but that 
she had been troublesome to all of them, and rather 
hindered than advanced their way ;" yet they answered 
her not a word, not thinking her idle tattle worth a 
reply. But she took it qtiite otherwise, and believed 
that their silence was an acknowledgaeot of the truth I 
of what she had said. 
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No sooner, therefore, had the Wagon begun to 
set forward, but she flew up upon the beam, pretending 
to drive the Horses ; and threatened them immediately, 
that if they did not mend their pace, she would fly 
on their backs and necks, and sting them to some 
purpose. Upon which, one of the Horses turning hia 
head, and seeing it was only a paltry Fly that took 
upon her at that rate, and that she arrogantly assumed 
to herself the office of the Wagoner, answered thus !— • 
^'We are not wont to be frightened with big words 
neither, especially irom one who can do nothing but 
talk. We fear, indeed, the man who sits before the 
Wagon, with a whip in his hand; and, without making 
such a swaggering, is always ready to lash us when 
we lag, or mind not our drawing ; but as for thee, we 
defy thee : and huff, till thy heart ache, we will not, 
for that, go one step the faster." The haughty Flt 
took this in mighty dudgeon ; and, thinking to revenge 
herself, leaped on the Horse's back, and darted in her 
sting so deep, that, ere she could get it out to fly away, 
the Horse whisked about his tail, and struck her dead* 




FABLE LXXXVI. 

[Pwrty irunlawd from Ihe Pojlali gf KBAstcr.] 

A bottle of wine, 

Though good when we dine. 

You may not think for niorala remarkably fine- 
But you may be wrong, 
For it shall not he long, 

Before you a^ee that the moral is etrong. 
A Pint of CnAMFAlaNB 
Tried its freedom to gain ; 

But being weU coik'd, found it labour in vain. 
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It cried " Oh ! for a fork, 
To draw out a cork !" 
And wiah'd all restraint and coercion at York. 

Now, this is what I 
Have heard little hoys cry, 
Wh«n dangerous liberties parents deny. 

(They should only permit 
What for children are fit, 
Whose duty it is to hear and submit.) 

Well, this Wine that I mention, 
With foolish intention, 
£ndeavour*d to break through the bounds of prevention; 

And firetting and foaming. 
Impatient for roaming, 
(Like troublesome children when washing and combing ;) 

Its passion revealing, 
For liberty feeling. 
It push'd out the cork» which bounc'd up to the ceiling. 

The Wine was all wasted, 
That after it hasted, 
At least half a pint, which was none of it tasted. 

For so quickly it follow'd 

The " Pop V* which it halloo'd, 

ly near) there was none of it swallow'd. 




What rpmuiii'd of llie sliow'c 
Became, in an hour, 
Quite vapid, and, by the next mocjiing, tuni'd sour. 

The lesson wa here 

May study is cl'tar; 
All those (like Ch*mfaione) mlio play tniant, my dear. 

The limits beyond 

Of relatives fond, 
May be tosa'd by a bull, or drown'd in a pond ; 

Or stolen away, 

Or hurt in a fray, 
So 'tis best, my young friends, when you're order'd, 

Thus, I thinlc, it is plain, 

A good moral we gain 

From the folly aiid fate of a. Pint of CHAUPAiSNe. 
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FABLE LXXXVII. 

Wbt HSiibtt anb it& jfomtsdn%. 

[From the Dutch.] 

A CERTAIN large River, that ran by hills and dales, 
through a vast tract of land, that abounded with fish, 
and, at last, discharged its waters into the sea, was 
navigable to ships of great burthen, and many such 
were continually sailing up and down the stream. 
Now, by means thereof, the men, who dwelt on or 
near the banks of that River, sent away their mer- 
chandizes, and the fruits of their countries, and received 
from abroad their meat, their drink, their clothes, and 
whatever else they wanted, either for their necessity, 
or their pleasure. 

This, the River observing, grew conceited to a 
high degree, and seemed to have forgotten from whenoe 
she received most of her waters, and to believe ihat she 
was supplied chiefly, if not altogether, by the rains 
and snows that fell from the heavens: she, therefore, 
accused her Fountains of baseness of soul, in that 
they kept themselves concealed among the snowy 
mountains and the barren rocks, as also of their great 
laziness in running so slow ; and, lastly, for that they 
produced no fruits, nor fish, nor could bear any ships 
for the service of men. 

To this, the Fountains answered : — " That all 
the great renown and usefulness of the River ought 
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to be ascribed to tbem, from whom she received most 
of ber watera." Bnt tbis the River denied; inso- 
much that both of ihem referred the difference to the 
decision of men, wlio reaped all the benefit, as wall 
of the Fountains as tlie River. The men consented 
to be arbitrators; but were too lazy to go over hill 
and dale to visit the heads of thoae Foi-'ntains, mid 
see whether the waters of the River came ftom ihenoa 
or not, and of how great advantage tbe Fountaiks 
were to them ; but, having often seen the rains and 
snows fall from the heavens, and fondly doting on the 
outward greatness of the Riveb, immediately decreed, 
that the Rivek only was useful to them, and that the; 
received no benefit from the Fuuniaihs, 

This vexed the injured Fountainb, insomuch, that 
to shew the injustice of the sentence, tliat those ignorant 
men had pronounced, tliey kept in all their waters, and 
refused to flow ; whereby, the fields became parched with 
drought, the Rivbfl unnavigable, and so dry, that even 
the fiah perished; and, at length, those foolish men, 
who subsisted only by the benefit they received from 
tlie waters, and who, nevertheless, despised the sources 
of them, were forced to leave their dear abodes, and 
go in search of other RiveB-s aud men, who so respected 
and cherished their Fountains, that they continually 
poured out their watery stores ; whereby the inhabitants 
of the adjacent lands flouriabed, and lived in happiness 
and plenty. 




FABLE LXXXVII!. 



A Lion, tiT'd with state affaim, 
Quite aick of pomp, and worn wilt 
Resolv'd (remote from noise and s 
In peace to pass hia latter life. 
k It na9 proclaini'd: the day vas 
kBekold the gen'ral council met : 



'd Ihe new regent hutnbly bow'd ! 
ITolvei, bears, and mighty ligera bend, 
tOd atriTC who most ahall condescend. 
I Ci>^ crowd admire hia wit, his sense : 
I Sach word hath weight and consequence. 



'ffit imS, FOX, AKD GEESE. ! 

Tlie flatt'rer all hia art displays : 
He who hath power, is sure of praise. 
A FoK stepped forth before the rest, 
And thus the servile throng addressed: — 

" How vast his talents, born to rule, 
And train 'd in virtue's honest school ! 
What clemency his temper sways ! 
How tincormpt are all his ways ! 
Beneath his conduct and cornmand 
Rapine shall cease to waste the land ; 
What blessings must attend the nation 
Under this good administration !" 

He said. A Goose, who distant stood, 
Harangu'd apart the cackling brood ; 

"Whene'er I hear a knave commend, 
He bids me shun his worthy friend. 
What praise I what mighty commendation ! 
But 'twas a Fox who spoke th' oration. 
Foxes this government may priie, 
As gentle, plentiful, and nise ; 
If they enjoy the sweets, 'tia plain 
We Geese must feel a tyrant reign. 
Wliat havock now shall thin our race I 
When ev'ry petty clerk in place. 
To prove hia taste, and seem polite, 
Will feed on Geese both noon and night." 



(Those flatter the plunderer who shar 
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FABLE LXXXIX. 

[From DooSLXT.] 

As a Fly was crawling leisurely up one of the columni 
of St. Paul's Cupola, he often stopped, surveyed, 
examined, and, at last, broke forth into the following 
exclamation : — ** Strange ! that any one who pretends 
to be an artist, should ever leave so superb a structure 
with 80 many roughnesses unpolished!" "Ah, my 
friend!" said that learned architect, the Spider, who 
hung in his web under one of the capitals, ''you should 
never judge of things beyond the extent of your 
capacity. This lofty building was not erected for such 
diminutive animals as you or I ; but for a certain sort 
of creatures, who are, at least, ten thousand times as 
large : to their eyes, it is very possible, these columns 
may seem as smooth, as to you appear the wings of 
jonr &Tourite mistress." 

MORAL. 

Hmoi tbe vain man, whose narrow soul, 
Is too confined to grasp the whole, 
Broicimef to censure or to mend 
^ Tbat which he cannot comprehend. 




FABLE XC. 



®{u Jpannn's QB^ffe ana tj[ie XUtim. 



Betwixt her swagging pannier's load, 
A Farmer's Wife to market rode; 
And jogging on, with thoughtful care, 
Summ'd up the profits of her ware ; 
When, atarting from her silver dream, 
Thm far and wide was. heard her scream : 

" That Rates, on you left-hand oak, 
(Curse ou hia ill-betlding croak i) 
Bodei me no good." No more she said, 
Wlien poor btiud Ball, with stumbling tread. 
Fell prone ; o'ertuni'd the pannier lay. 
And her mssb'd eggs bestrew'd the w 
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She, sprovling, in the yellow road, 

Rul'd, swore, end cure'd: "Thou croaking toadf 

A murrain take thy iioiay throat' 

I knew misfortune in the note." 

" Dame," quoth the Raven, " spare your oaths 
Uaclench your fist, and wipe your clothes. 
But why on me, those curses thrown 1 
Goody, the fault was all your own; 
For had you laid this hrittle ware. 
On Dun, the old sure-footed mare, 
Tliough all the Ravens of the hundred 
With croaking hod your tongue out-thunder'd, 
Sure-footed Dun had kept his legs, 
And you, good woman, aav'd your eggs." 



Weak minds are frightened at shadows. 



,#--' 




FABLE XCI. 

^|)e Sitolf, t!)e Jfox, arib i^t ^ss. 

1 HE Lion, aa king of tlie beasts, made a law, that 
no beast sliould, without lawtitl cause, do any hurt to 
another ; and should come once a, year tji court, to 
confess, and be absolved or punisbed, according to 
bia deserts. Now it happened, that tlie Woir and the 
Fox were going thither together, and overtaking the 
Ass oil the ruad, said to him : — " Brother, it is a long 
way to court, and it certainly must be much more 
tedious to you llian to ourselves, because of your 
slow pace ; but we can save the (rouble of going tliither, 
if you think tic Let us tliree confess ourselves to one 
another, and send our absolutions to court, attested by 

The Asa liked the proposal; into a clover field tliey 
went, and the Fox thus confessed himself first : — 
" It happened, aa I was going one night through a 
village, a Cock, by his loud crowing, disturbed all the 
people that were asleep; at which I grew very angry, 
and bit off hla head; then, fearing that the stench of 
his dead body might be offensive to the Hens, I eat 
him up. Nevertheless, it happened, three days after, 
as I was going by the same village, those very Hens 
spied me ; and, instead of thanking me for the great 



I 
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kindness I had done them, cried out, — ' Murderer, 
murderer I* Then I, in defence of my honour, killed 
three of them ; and, lest they should have stunk and 
offended the neighbourhood, eat them up too. This is 
all I have done ; for which I now await your sentence." 

The Wolf thereupon expressed himself thus : — 
" You have, indeed, offended against the letter of our 
monarch's law, but not against the meaning of it; 
since your intentions were honourable, to take care 
of the quiet of men, and to vindicate your injured 
reputation : If, therefore, you will promise never to 
be so hasty again in killing any beast, I vote for your 
absolution." This the Fox readily did ; and the Ass 
joined in opinion with the Wolf, who then thus b^^ 
his confession : — 

** As I was one day walking along, I saw a Sow 
trampling down the com of a poor peasant, and tearing 
it up by the roots, while her hungry Pigs were strayed 
far from her, and could not get themselves out of the 
mire ; so that I, growing very angry at the great 
mischief she did the peasant, and at her neglect of 
motherly duty, killed, and eat her up. Three days 
after, chancing to go again the same way, ' I observed, 
that those Pigs were grown very lean ; and reflecting 
that, through want of their mother's milk, they would 
certainly die a languishing death, I put an end to 
their miseries, and eat them up too. This is all I 
have to confess." 



THE WOLF, : 



od H 



Tlie Fox instantly argiied in tliis man 
" Though you confess to liai-c killed both motli 
children J and though it seems, at first sight, that you 
have heinously offended against the law of our king; 
jet I see, nevertheless, that j'our intentions were good: 
to prevent mischief frani falling upon men, to stir up 
a mother to her duty, and to shew compassion to her 
miserable children, are virtues that no law can forbid 
or punish. I, therefore, dedarc you absolved," To 
which the Ass agreed. _ 

The Ass then made his confession : — " You bodl>J 
know," said he, " that it is not in my nature to do " 
hurt to other beasts, nor to shed blood ; and, there- 
fore, you cannot espeet to hear any such thing ftoni 
me; but, to content yon, I will relate to you what 
happened innocently to me, while I was in the service 
□fa master. He was an old man, and apt to take cold 
in his feet ; bo that, when he travelled, to keep thejn 
dry and warm, he was wont to stick a little hay in his 
shoes. Now I carried him, one winter, to an inn, 
where he was to lie all night; and when we came to 
the door, the innkeeper brought him a pair of dry 
slippers, that his dirty ahoes might not soil the house ; 
BO that he pulled them otf, and left tliem without, and 
me by them. In short, my master and his host found 
themselves so well in the chimney-corner, that they 
never thought of poor me ; but left me oil night i 
the bitter cold, without giving me a handful of food i | 
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SO that I eat up all the hay that stuck in his shoes. 
This is all I have to say ; — if you will call it a con- 
fession, you may : however, I think nothing can be 
said against it" 

<'Oh!" said the Fox, immediately, '* this is not, 
indeed, an offence against the letter of the law, which 
mentions only the doing hurt to heasts, and takes no 
notice of eating of hay; hut, if we reflect on the 
dangerous consequences of this action; and that so 
reverend a creature as a chill, aged man, by being thus 
robbed of his hay in the winter, and the next day 
continuing his road without it, might have caught a 
cold, a cough, and a cholic, that would have brought 
his grey hairs to the grave ; — whoever, I say, reflects 
on this, cannot but be of my opinion,— which is, that 
the Ass largely deserves to die. Cousin Wolt, what 
say you to this matter?" " I," said the Wolf, "am 
of opinion, that by reason of the ill consequences 
that might have attended this action, the Ass deserves 
a double death, and to be made an example to others." 
With that he leaped upon him, and tore out his throat, 
and the Fox and be immediately eat him up. 

MORAL. 

Knaves can always find reasons for justifying their 
own conduct, and condemning that of others. 
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FABLE XCII. 




^Se ^rabeUclr JWonSEg. 




[F.™ U.v,] 




A Monkey, to reform the times, 




Resolv'd to viait foreign climeB; 




For men in diatBnt regions roam 




To bring politer mannera home. 




^H So forth he faxes, all toil defies: 




^^H Miafortmie scrvea to make ua wise. 




^^H At length, the treacli'roua aoare wa 


a laid ; 


^^B Poor Puo was caught, to town convej 


•d, 
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There sold. How envied was his doom. 

Made captive in a lady's room ! 

Proud, as a lover, of his chains. 

He, day hy day, her favour gains. 

Whene'er the duty of the day 

The toilet calls, with mimic play 

He twirls her knots, he cracks her fan, 

Like any other gentleman. 

In visits, too, his parts and wit, 

When jests grew dull, were sure to hit. 

Proud with applause, he thought his mind 

In ev'ry courtly art refin'd ; 

Like Orpheus, burnt with public zeal 

To civilize the public weal : 

So watch 'd occasion, broke his chain, 

And sought his native woods again. 

The hairy sylvans round him press, 
Astonish'd at his strut and dress. 
Some praise his sleeve ; and others glote 
Upon his rich embroider'd coat ; 
His dapper periwig commending. 
With the black tail behind depending ; 
His powder'd back, above, below, 
Like hoary frost, or fleecy snow ; 
But all with envy and desire. 
His flutt'ring shoulder-knot admire. 



" Hear and improve," he pettly cries ; 

Weigh your awn words ; support your place, 
The next in rank to human race- 
In citlea long I pasa'd my days, 
Convera'd with men, and leamt their ways ; 
Their dress, their courtly manners see; 
Reform your state, and copy me. 
Seek ye to thrive? in flattery deal; 
Your scorn, your hate, with that conceal. 
Seem only to regard your frienda. 
But use them fur your private ends. 
Stint not to truth the flow of wit ; 
Be prompt to lie whene'er 'tis fit 
Bend all your force to spatter merit : 
Scandal ia conversation's spirit 
BoldJy to ev'ry thing pretend, 
And men your talents shall commend. 
I knew the great. Observe me right; 
So shall you grow, like man, polite." 

He spoke, and bow'd : with mutt'ring jaws 
The wond'ring circle grinn'd applauae. 
Now, warm with malice, envy, spite. 
Their most obliging friends they biCej 
And, fond to copy human ways, 
Practise new raiscliiefs all iheir days. 



rSE TBATELLES imrHT. 
MOLAL. 

Thn> the dull lad, Mw tan ftr Mboo^ 
With trarel fittiihei iht fool ; 
Studiou! of ft'it coxcomb's aiia, 
EIc diinki, gmma, dnwn, lie* «ad nn 
O'erlooki, vith Koni ~ 
For vice U fitted 1» hu paita. 





®Se Young iMan auto Ibtoalloto. 



A PRUDioiL young Bpendthrift, who had wasted hia 
whole patrimonj, was taking a mclanchuly walk 
a brouk. It was in the month of January; and hap- 
. pened to be one of those warm days, which sometitnes 
nhine upon ua, even at that winti-rly leason of the 
year ; and, tn make it more flattering, a Swallow, 
which liad made hia appearance, by mistake, too laan, 
flew skimming along upon the eurface of the water. 
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filS THE YOUNG MAN AND SWALLOW. 

come, and that he should have little or no occasion 
for clothes, so went and sold them, and ventured the 
money for one stake more, among his gaming com- 
panions. 

When this, too, was gone the same way with the 
rest, he took another solitary walk in the same place. 
But the weather being severe and frosty, had made 
everything look with an aspect very different from 
what it did before; the brook was quite frozen over; 
and the poor Swallow lay dead upon the bank of 
it: the very sight of which cooled the young spark's 
brains ; and coming to a kind of sense of his misery, 
he reproached the deceased bird, as the author of all 
his misfortunes: **Ah\ wretch that thou wert!" said 
he; " thou hast undone both thyself and me, who was 
so credulous as to depend upon thee." 

MORAL. 

Who spends more than he should, 
Hath none to spend when he would. 



FABLE XCIV. 

Ffitiu, CEfenfus, antr -EUptBtfon. 

Virtue, Genius, Rei-utation, 

(Tho' near related, yet good friends) 
Reaolv'd, no doubt, for public ends, 

To make a tour ihtmighout the natiou. 
" Ere we," saya Genius, " quit our own abode, 
As accidents may happen on tlie mad, 

(Precaution seldom speals in vain) 

Let us on certain signs agree, 

In case we should part company. 
Which way to meet again. 
To trace my haunfa I'll give a certain clue ; 
Wherever arts and sciences you view ; 
Where painting, and where sculpture still are shewi 
On breathing canvass, and on living stone ; 
And where Apollo and llie Nine inspire. 
Verse wrote with ease, simplicity, and fire; 

And pmsa sublime, preeise, and clear ; 

You may be sure I'm somewhere near." 

^80 Genius spoke; and Vibtue thus replied : — 
" No need to search the town and country round, 
You're safe enough where you abide, 
l I wish that I could give so sure a guide ; 
r But, really, when I chance to slip aside, 
m not so easy to be found. 
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Howe'er, should you, in any place, espy 
A rich man listening to the orphan's cry, 

Who neither shuts his heart nor door, 

But pities and relieves the poor ; 

A friend, who parts with half his store. 
His friend to rescue from distress ; 

Who in misfortune loves him still the more, 
And th' other, tho' ohlig'd, not love him less : 
A modem lady who detests a rout ; 
A prude, without hypocrisy, devout ; 
A bishop free from pride ; a judge upright ; 

A middling poet without spite ; 

You'll find me there, or thereabout. 

I'm scarcely ever to be seen at court ; * 

And in the city only now and then ; 

The desert is my surest port, 

And there with pleasure I resort, 
Unknown to vice, and far from men." 

" Your schemes are settled in so true a light," 
Says Reputation, " that I make no doubt 

You'll both, if stray'd, be soon found out. 

With me the case is diff 'rent quite ; 

Researches, tokens, all are vain : 
Be cautious how you trust me out of sight. 
For when once lost I'm never found again." 




One hot summer's day, a Woip and a Laub hap- 1 
pened to come, just at the same time, to quench their 
thirst in the stream. The Wolf stood upon (he higher 
ground, and the Laud at some distance from him. , 
However, the Wolf, having a mind to pick a quarrel, 
asted him, what lie meant hy disturhing the water, 
and making it no mnddy that he could not drink. 

The Lamb, frightened at this charge, mildly re- 
plied, that he could not conceive how that could 
be ; since the water, which he drank, ran down from J 



I 



I not he di^H 
as it wil^^^H 



Wolf to him, and therefore, it could n 
tnrbed lo far up (he itream. " Be that as il 
■eplies the Wot*, "you are a rascal; and I have been* 
told that you treated mc with ill language behind my 
hack, about half a year ago." " Upon oiy word," says 
the Lamb, " that was before I was bom." 
■ The Wolf, finding he could not any longer arg;ue 
B.*gainst truth, fell into a great passion; end, drawing 
nearer to the Lams, " Sirrah," says he, if it waa not 
you, it was your father, and that's all one." So sajing, 
he rushed on the innocent Lahb, and tore him toM 





FABLE XCVI. 

'Wbe "Ms antr tfie Wist. 



Within the garden's peaceful 8( 
Appear'd two lovely foes. 

Aspiring to the rank of queen, — 
The Lily and the Rose. 

The Rose soon redden'd into rage; 

And, swelling with disdain, 
Appeal'd to many a pnet'a page, 

To prove her right to reign. 
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The Lilt's height bespoke command, 

A fair imperial flower ; 
She seem*d design'd for Flora's hand. 

The iceptre of her power. 

This civil bickering and debate, 
The goddess chanc*d to hear ; 

And flew to save, ere yet too late, 
The pride of the parterre. 

** Yours is," she said, " the nobler hue. 
And yours the statelier mien ; 

And, till a third surpasses you, 
Let each be deem'd a queen." 

MORAL. 

Let no mean jealousies pervert your mind, 
A blemish in another's fame to find ; 
Be grateful for the gifts that you possess, 
Nor deem a rival's merit makes yours less. 




FABLE XCVII. 



®j&e €xaio anD tfit i^iiiftn:. 
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,L.] 



A Crow, ready to die mith tliirst, flew with joy ti 

Pitcher, which be beheld at some distance. When 

he came, he foimd water in it indeed, but si 

bottom, that, with all his stooping and straining, he 

( not able to reach it. Then he endeavonred to 

I OTerturn the Pitcber, that so at least he might be able 

I to get a little of it ; but his strength was not sufHcient 

t, seeing Bt 



I he cast them, < 



.hyo 



the Pit. 



; and thui, J 



I by degrees, Tsiaed tlie « 
iaBeA hU ttilrit. 



THE PITCHER. 

ir up to the very brim, and 



Necessity is the mother of invention; and 
whicli cannot be accomplished by strength, may 
Hchievcd by ingenuity. 



rJ 




FABLE XCVIII. 



Oft has it been my lot to mark 
A proud, conceited, talkiog spark, 
With eyes tliBt hardly served at most 
To guard their master 'gainst a post ; 
Yet round tlie world the blade has been. 
To see whatever could be seen. 
Returning from hia finiah'd tour. 
Grown ten times perter than before. 
Whatever word you chance to drop. 
The travelled fool your inouth will stop ; 
" Sir, if my judgpieut youli allow, — 
I've seen, — and, sure, I ought to know;"- 
So begs you'd pay a due submission, 
And acquiesce in his decision. 

Two travellers, of such a cast, 
As o'er Arabia's wilds they pass'd. 
And on their way, in friendly chat. 
Now talk'd of this, and tlien of that; 
Discours'd awhile, 'mongst other maltef, 
Of the Ci 



\ stranger animal," cries one, 
Sure never liv'd beneath the sun 
A lizard's body, lean aai long, 
A fish's head, a serpent'^ tongue. 
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Its tooth, with triple claw disjoin'd ; 
And what a kngth of tail behind ! 
How slow its pace ! and then, its hue ! 
Who ever saw so fine a blue?" 

" Hold there !" the other quick replies, 
" Tis green : — I saw it with these eyes. 
As late with open mouth it lay, 
And warm'd it in the sunny ray ; 
Stretch 'd at its ease the beast I view'd, 
And saw it eat the air for food." 

" I've seen it, sir, as weQ as you, 
And must again affirm it blue *; 
At leisure I the beast Burvey'd, 
Extended in tbe cooling shade." 

" Tis green I 'tis green ! sir, I assure ye." — 
" Green !" cries the odier, in a fury, — 
" Why, sir, d'ye think I've lost my eyes?" 
" Twere no great loss !" the friend replies ; 
" For if they always serve you thus, 
You'll find 'em but of little use." 

So high, at last, the contest rose, 
From words they almest came to blowB ; 
When, luckily, came by a third ; 
To him the question they r^err'd; 
And begg'd he'd teH 'em, if he knew. 
Whether the thing was green or bhie. 



..BPT^ 


"Sira," cries the umpire, " cease youtpotlier — 


Tha crcature'a neither onp nor t'other. 


J cauglit the aniinBl last night, 


And view'd it a'er by candle-light; 


I mark'd it well— 'twas Wack as jet,— 


You Btare — but, sira, IVe got it jet ; 


And can produce it." — " Pra.y, dr, do; 


I'll lay my life the thing is blue." 


"And Ml be sworn that when you've seen 




" Well, then, at once to ease the doubt." 


Replies the man, " I'll luni bim out ; 


And when before your eyes I've set him, 


If you don't find him hlack I'll eat him." 


He said ; then full before their Nght, 


Produced the beast, and lo .' 'twas white. ^ 


Both stared, the man looked wondrous wise. ^| 


" My children," the Chameleon cries, H 


(Then first the creature found a tongue) ^M 


'• You all are right and all are wrong ; fl 


Whi-n next you talk of what yon view, - ^H 


Think others see as weU as you ; ■ 


Nor wonder, if yoil find that none ^H 


Prefers your eye-sight to his own." ^H 




' A Lion, by Bccidenl, laid liis paw upon a poor ii 
Mouse. Tlie friglited little creature, imagining she 
was going to be devoured, begged hard for her life ; 
ur^ed that clemencywaH the fairest altribule of power, 
H!id earnestly entreated his majesty not to stain his 
illustrious pawi with the blood of so insignificant an 
animal : upon which, the Lion very generously set her 
at liberty. It happened, a few days afterward, that 
the Lion, ranging for his prey, fell into the toils uf tha j 
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T he Mouse lieard hia roarings, knew the vi 
of Iier benefactor, and, imniediiitely repairing to 
iissiatance, gnawed in pieces the meahca of tile net ,- 
and, by delivering her preserver, convinced him that 
there is no creature ao much below another, but may 
have it in his power to return a. good office. 
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FABLE C. 



A Sword, as stalking round the fieldsj one day, 

Met with an honest Ploughshare in his way. 

" God speed you !" said the Sock, " I hope you're well." 

" That's more than I may choose to tell," 
The haughty hlade replied, 

With equal surliness and pride ; 
" How dare you ask your betters how they do ? 

Distance and silence shew respect ; 

And 'tis what we great folks expect 
From country puts like you." 

" Pardon, my lord, for this neglect," 

The Ploughshare answer'd, with a sneer ; 
" Another time, ne'er fear, 
I'll pay whatever honours are your due. 
But, pray, where do your grand perfections lie. 

That you so lofty rear your crest ? 

Mankind by me are truly hless'd ; 
'Tis I bestow the comforts they enjoy ; 
Comforts, which you, alas ! too oft destroy. 
More modesty, methinks, would suit you best." 

** Thou miscreant vile ! low, dirty drudge ! 
Of heroes' acts who made thee judge ?" 
Jtesum'd the Sword, with high disdain. 



THE PLOUGUSUAEE AND S 

" Iiiijierial Rome had been a village still. 
Had she confiii'd licr suns to plough and till, 
And nothing reap'dljut grain." 

" Happy for &1I mankind beside, 

Had she been but so well employ'd," 
Resnm'd the Soce again. 

"How many conquerors, ere now, 
Have left the camp to re-asanme the plough? 

AnguatUB never had been styl'd 
The father of liia country, great and good, 

But for his reign so peaceful and 90 mild, 
Which made tlie world forget it rose in blood." 

The SwoRB had nothing more to say, 

Yet thought it shameful to give way ; 
Tllerefore, as usual, in such plight, 

He, bullj'-like, began a fray, 
And challeiig'd hia antagonist to fight ; 

But first an oath or two he awore ; 
At which the FtouoHSHAHE smil'd, and said ; 
" I ne'er was to a duel call'd before. 

Not that I am, good Captain Bluif, afraid, 
But working's mine, and figlitLug ia your trade. 
Howe'er, to cleat this point before we part, 
Let us some third impartial person find, 

To judge our case." " With all my heart ; 
I And yonder's one just to onv mind, 
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A Mole that sits by the hedge side ; 

She is the fittest to decide : 

Justice, you know, is painted blind." 

Each pleaded as he could his cause. 
And quoted customs, cited laws ; 

When each was done, and all was still, 
The Mole, without or hums or haws, 

Pronounc'd this sentence from her hill : — 

" In the blest age of yore, the golden times. 

When all was common 'mongst the sons of men. 

They had no laws, because they knew no crimes : 
And justice only bore her balance then. 

But in succeeding days, when 'Mine' and 'Thine' 
Creep'd in the world with all their wrangling train ; 

The Sword was ordered, by the pow'rs divine, 
To guard the oppress'd ; the oppressor to restrain. 

In vain the farmer tills, manures, and sows ; 

In vain his fields a yellow harvest bear; 
He often labours but to feed the foes. 

If not protected by the soldier's care. 

Tlien aid each other, or you'll fare the worse ; 
The Sock the subject, and the Sword tlie king : 
The crime is in the abuse, and not the thing ; 

The greatest blessing, or the greatest curse." 




©fie Fain ^atfeiafe). 



vain enough to imagine 
that he wanted nothing but the coloured plumes, to 
render hiin as elegant a bird as the Peacock. Pulfed 
up with this wise conceit, he dressed liimself in some 
of tlieir most beautiful feathers, and, in this borrowed 
garb, forsaking Ins old companions, endeavoured to 
pass for a Peacock; but he no sooner attempted to 
! with these elegant birds, than au affected 
it betrayed the vain pretender. 
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The oflended Peacocks, plucking trom bim llieir 
degraded feathers, loon stripped him of his finery, 
reduced him lo a mere Jacildaw, and drove him back 
to hia brethren ; by whom he waa now equally despised 
and justly punuhed with derision and contempt. 
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[From Floral Fables.] 

At height of noon, a youth reclin'd 

Beneath a Woodbine bow'r ; 
Defended by whose thick'ning shade, 

He pass'd the sultry hour. 

But when mild breezes cool'd the air, 
And length'ning shadows rose ; 

He scann'd with philosophic mind 
The place of his repose. 

High over-head the twining boughs, 
Where thousand blossoms glow. 

Of ev'ry beam of Ught bereav'd 
The cool alcove below. 

" Ah !" said the youth, " ungrateful still ! 

And dost thou thus repay 
The bounties of that glorious God 

Who wak'd thee into day ? 

While he, in his meridian course, 

lUumines wide the sky. 
Dost thou, O, wretch ! resist his pow'r. 

And all his beams defy?" 
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UiuiioT*d, the beaateooi Woodbine heard ; 

Then, noddmg from on high. 
Shook the green hononn of her brow. 

As thus she nuMle reply : — 

" Vain is the hypocritic plea 

That gilds the selfish end ; 
And base the poor unfeeling heart 

That ill repajTs a friend. 

What if my leaves ezdude that pow'r 
By whom thou say'st I live ; 

Tet he beholds me, while I bloom, 
And grateful tribute give. 

My fragrance, nay, that friendly shade. 
Which you ungrateful blame, 

Are ofTrings still to I^oebus' self. 
Who nurs'd them with his flame. 

Thou, in my shadows late reclin'd. 
Could pass the hours at ease ; 

Then, what is now ingratitude, 
Thy narrow mind could please. 

Take back the charge ; thy maxim too ; 

With thee let others use : — 
Keep thou this moral in thy mind, — 

Enjoy, but not abuse." 



FABLE cm. 



^6e ^m anU otStt JfisS. 

lP(oinlli*[)ulch.] 

A Pike, who al\eaya lived in freali water, and had, 
tiicaiiwhile, observed that b11 the other Fi9h avoided 
him, grew thereby so stout, thai, ever aflerwarda, he 
fell upon all that came near him, and ewallowed them 
up, and thus made himeclf lord and mosCer over all the 
river and freah water Fish, on whom he fed so plenti- 
fiilly, that he was grown to an unuaual aize, and 
thought himaelf too big and too strong to have the 
extent of hia power and dominion bounded by the 
river, and to niie over small Fish only. He, there- 
fore, resolved to extend his sway to the sea, and to 
govern all the Fian that dwelt in the briny flood, 
though they had never done him any hurt, — nay, were 
wholly unknown to hira. 

Accordingly, ha swam to the sea, with great joy, 
to take posaeasion of hia imaginary kingdom ; but was 
no sooner arrived there, than a Shark and a Pobpoise, 
flsh that he had never seen before, darted at him, and 
put a check Co his great design. He fled from them 
immediately ; but, in his flight, received several cniel 
wounds, before he regained the river, where he long 



I 
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bemoaned his midbttune j observing, in the mMn 
time, that all the little Fisn, who before had shanned 
him, or been obedient to Mm, did now rgoice at bit 
wounds and misery, and made sport of bim, aince he 
was no longer able to hurt them. This he laid ao much 
to heart, that he died for grief and lorrow. 
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FABLE CIV. 



mt iSfrti-eaU. 



A Mimic I knew, 
To give him hia due, 



He could bnrk like a dog; 
He could grunt like a hog; 
Nay, I really believe, he could croak like a 
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It must be confess'd. 
That he copied them best; 
You'd have thought he had liv'd all his life in a nest 

The Chaffinch's tone 
Was completely his own ; 
Not one of the tribe had the difference known. 

Tlie Goldfinch and Thrush 
Would often cry "Hush! 
Our brothers are singing in yonder bush." 

And then, what a race, 
To fly to the place ! 
Where the cunning rogue cleverly caught the brace. 

Now it happen *d, one day, 
That he came in the way 
or a sportsman, an excellent marksman, they say. 

While near a hedge-wall, 
With his little bird-call, 
lie thought it fine fim to imitate all. 

And so well did he do it, 
That many flew to it ; 
But, alas ! he had certainly cause to rue it : 

As it proved no fun — 
For, the man with the gun. 
Who was seeking for Partridges, took him for one. 



THE EiaO-CALL. 

He was shot iii the side ; 
And he feelingly cried, 
A very few minutea before he died : 

" Who for others prepare 
A trap, should beware 
That they do not tlieiDeelves fall into th< 
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FABLE CV. 

[From (he German of Lessino.J 

1 HE rapacious Wolf, advanced in years, formed the 
hypocritical resolution of endeavouring to cajole the 
Shepherds; and, in the first instance, repaired to him 
whose flock was nearest to his den. ** Shepherd," 
said he, " you call me a hlood-thirsty felon, which I 
really am not. No douht, when I am hungry, I have 
recourse to your sheep, for hunger is unbearable. 
Protect me from hunger, feed me well, and you shall 
have no cause to complain ; for I assure you that I am 
the most tame and* tender of animals when my appetite 
is satisfied." "When your appetite is satisfied," 
answered the Shepherd ; "hut is it ever satisfied ? You 
and the miger never have enough ; go your way !" 

Tims discarded, the Wolf applied to a second 
Shepherd ; and accosting him^ " Shepherd, you need 
not to be told than I can kill many of your sheep in the 
course of a year. Will you allow me six sheep at once, 
every year, discard your dogs, and sleep in peace ?" 
"Six sheep!" replied the Shepherd, "why, that is a 
whole flock !" " Well, as it is you," rejoined the Wolp, 
" I will be satisfied with five." " Five sheep ! In the 
whole year, I scarcely sacrifice more than five sheep to 
Pan." "Then four?" continued the Wolf, while the 
Shepherd shook his head ;— " Three ? Two ?"— ■" Not 
one," was the SnfiPHERD*s answer ; " I will never be 



so foolisit as Co pay tribute to an enemy, against wliom 
I can protect myself by my own vigilance." 

Three is a lucky number, thought the Wolf, and 
repaired to a. third Shepkerd. " I am much grieved," 
said he, " that I am looked upon, by you Shefhekds, as 
the most cruel and rem orselesa of animals. 1 will prove 
to you how much I am wronged. Give ine a abeep 
every year, and your flock shall graze in safety in 
yonder forest, which 1 alone make unsafe. One sheep 
only— what a trifle! Can I be more moderate? can I 
deal more disinterestedly ? — -You Inugh, Sh efiierd ; 
what excites your mirth 1" " Oh ! nothing ; but how old 
are you, my good friend?" replied the Shephekq. 
" How can my age concern yon! I am quite young 
enough to kill your finest alieep," growled the Wolf. 
" Do not grow angry, old Isgrim ; I am sorry that 
you came with your proposal seven years Coo late. 
Your broken teeth betray you ; you are disinterested 
only in the hope of feeding more cotnfortably, and with 
less danger." 

The WoLV became very nirly, but composed him- 
self, and sought the fourth Shepherd; who having juit 
lost his faithful dog, he deemed the opportunity favour- 
able. " Shepherd," he began, " I have quarrelled 
with my brethren in the woods, and shall never be 
reconciled to them ; you know how much you have to 
fear in that quarter j but take me into your service, in 
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the place of your deceased dog, and I pledge myself 
that they shall no longer look suspiciously on your 
sheep." " You wish," replied the Shepherd, " to 
protect my sh^ep from your brethren in the woods !" 
" Certainly. What else can I mean ?" " That might 
do well enough," rejoined the Shepherd, ''but who, 
in that event, is to protect my poor sheep against you? 
The expedient of taking a thief into the house to pro- 
tect us from thieves out of it, we men consider — " 
" I understand you," interrupted the Wolf, "you are 
beginning to moralize ; — good day !" 

** If I were not so old !" muttered the Wolp, " but, 
alas ! I must yield to time !" and so he proceeded to 
the fifth Shepherd. " Do you know me,. Shepherd ?" 
asked the Wolf. " I, at least, am acquainted with 
your equals," returned the Shepherd. "My equals! 
that I much doubt ; I am a very singular Wolf, and 
worthy of your friendship and that of the other 
Shepherds." " Indeed ! in what does your singularity 
consist?" " I could not murder and devour a living 
sheep, even to save my life : — I feed on mutton only. 
Is not that praiseworthy ? Allow me, therefore, to call, 
now and then, on your flock, to inquire whether — " 
" Spare your civility," answered the Shepherd. " If I 
am no longer to be your enemy, you must refrain from 
feeding on sheep, dead or alive. A beast who feeds on 
dead sheep, when hungry, will be tempted to regar^l 




B dead, and healthy ones as aiUng. 
not, therefore, count on my friendship — but begone 

I must nuw venture every tiling to attain 
purpose, thought the Wolf, as he repaired to the aixtli 
SuEPUEHD. " Shephebd, how do you like my ski 
demanded tlie Wolf. " Your akin!" answered the 
Shefhehd ; " let me see ; it is a very handsome one ; 
the dogs have but seldom assailed you." " Well, then, 
haten, Surphghd; 1 am old, and cannot go on thus 
much longer; feed me until I die, and I will bequeath 
jou my skin." "How," aaid the Shepherd, " h^ive 
you found out the miserly trick of selling the skin on 
the back? No, no; your akin n'oald, in the end, cost 
iiie more than it ia worth; but if you are resolved to 
make me a present of it, give it mc now." — So saying, 
the Shefhbbo grasped a spear, and the Wolf look to 
flight. 

" Oh! the merciless crew !" exclaimed the Wo;,p, in 
extreme rage ; " I will die as becomes their eiiemy 
before 1 am killed with hunger; they will not have it 
otherwise." He immediately ran back into the dwelling* 
□f the SHEFHcana, attacked, and tore their children tt 
piecea; and it was with much trouble that the Srefherdb 
at length killed him. " We have acted indiscreetly," 
said the wisest among thetn ; " we should not have 
driven the old robber to the last extremity, forced and I 
late though his repentance was." 



1 
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FABLE CVI. 



[ 9|K IcagU ana t^ Sssnnbig of glnbsab 



As Jupiter's all-seeing eye 
Survey'd ilie world* benealh the alty, 
From thia email apeck of earth were aeul 
Murmurs and sounds of discontent ; 
For ev'ry thing alive eomplaiii'd, 
TllBt lie the liardost life suBtaiii'd. 
Jovo calls his Eadle; at the word 
Before him Etands the royal hird. 
Th' obedient bird, from heav'n's height, 
Downward directs his happy flight ; 
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Then cited ev'ry living thing, 
To hear the mandates of his king. 

" Ungrateful creatures ! whence arise 
These murmurs, which offend the skies ? 
Why this disorder ? say the cause ; 
For just are Jove's eternal laws : 
Let each his discontent reveal ; 
To you, sour Doo, I first appeal." 

" Hard is my lot," the Hound replies; 
" On what fleet nerves the Greyhound flies ; 
While I, with weary step and slow, 
O'er plains and vales, and mountains go ; 
The morning sees my chase hegun. 
Nor ends it till the setting sun." 

"When," says the Greyhound, " I pursue, 
My game is lost, or caught in view ; 
Beyond my sight the prey's secure : 
The Hound is slow, but always sure. 
And had I his sagacious scent, 
Jove ne'er had heard my discontent." 

The Lion crav'd the Fox's art ; 
The Fox, the Lion's force and heart 
The Cock implor'd the Pigeon's flight, 
Whose wings were rapid, strong, and light; 
The Pigeon, strength of wing despis'd, 
And the Cock's matchless valour priz'd ; 
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The Fishes wish'd to graze the plain ; 
The Beasts to skim beneath the main. 
Thus, envious of another's state, 
Each blam'd the partial band of fate. 

The bird of heav'n then cried aloud, 
" Jove bids disperse the murm'ring crowd ; 
The god rejects your idle prayers : 
Would ye, rebellious mutineers ! 
Entirely change your name and nature. 
And be the very envied creature ? 
What, silent all ; and none consent ? 
Be happy then, and learn content ; 
Nor imitate the restless mind 
And proud ambition of mankind." 

MORAL. 

Everj^ one thinks his own condition the hardest. 




FABLE CVII. 



A Frdo, being wonderfiJly etnick with the size and 
tnajeaty of an Ox tiiat was grazing in the marshes, 
could nnl forbear endeavouring to expand herself to ] 
the same portly magnitude. 

After pufHng and swelling for Borne time, " Wliat | 
think you, sister?" saiit she ; " Will this dof 
from it." " Will this ?" "Bynomeuns." " But this, J 
surely, mil?" " Nothing like it" 



In ihorl, eStei many ridiculous efforts to the wme 
fhiitleM purpose, the simple Fnoo bural her skin, and 
miwrably expired upon the spot 



Attempting nhat is out of our pomer, only ezpotes us 
to ridicule and contempt 
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FABLE CVIII. 

Wbt Bog aniy tj^e €at 

[From Dknis.] 

A Dog there was of special fame, 
Of Spaniel breed, and Larder was his name ; 
We might have call'd him Pompey, Csesar, Lion ; 

But, as times go, 'tis much the same : 

No prop he wanted to rely on. 

His virtues all self-centred meet ; 

Mild, faithful, affable, discreet. 
Good-natur'd Larder was both here and there, 
Would fetch and carry, back and forwards run ; 

Or hunt the duck, or course the hare, 
And roast them when he'd done. 

So much to please he had at heart ; 
The cook ne'er need to call out *.* faster !" 

Nor when about he drew the cart, 
With little miss or master. 

In all the house, from high to low. 

Our Spaniel could not count a foe ; 
Except a spiteful Cat, 
Whose friendship was like that 

Of human-kind, — ^mere outward shew. 
Larder, in some contention for a bone. 
Without design, the vixen's ear had torn : 

For which a secret grudge she bore ; 
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And now resolves, his life alone 

Should for so great a crime atone. 

Malice, for ever on the watch 

An opportunity to catch, 
At last the moment found. 

A fav'rite Daw, that hopp'd around, 

By luckless chance fell in the way, 

Where Puss in wicked ambush lay. 

Sudden she seiz'd him by the throat. 

And stopp'd for e'er his prating note : 

Then plac*d the corpse at Larder's door ; 

Retired, lay down, and purr'd demure. 
The mistress of the house no sooner spied 

Her mangled darling where it lay ; 
*^ Haste, all, to my revenge," she cried, 

" This villain, monster, murderer, slay ; 

Tis blood alone can blood repay." 
With grief the servants took the harsh commands. 
And on poor Larder lay their violent hands. 

Each, as he struck, a tear let fall, — 
But that was all. 

To friendship, then, what vain pretence? 

Where none stood up in his defence. 

The Cat, indeed, came^ in their head. 
" Who knows," they said, 
" But he has sufTer'd for another's crime !" 

Reflection now was out of time ; 
** Twas pity; but it can't be help'd; he's dead." 




^mv\t» ants tj&E GCarttr. 



As a ciowniah fellow was driving hia uart along a Seep 
miry lane, die wheels stuck, so fast In the clay, that tlic 
lioraea coiiid not draw them out. Upon this, he fell a 
bawling and praying to Hebculeb to come and help 
liim. Hercules, looking down from a cloud, hid liim 
not lie there, lilie an idle rascal as he was, but get up 
and whip hia horaea Bloudy, and clap his ahonWer to 
the wheel; adding, that tltis waa the only way far him 
to obtain his i 



Heaven helps those wliu help themselve 
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FABLE ex. 

Sj^e Wm ^ts. 

[From AawAKBK.] 

Two Pots of diflTrent size and matter made. 
Were swiftly down a rolling stream convey'd. 
The larger vessel, form'd of solid brass, 
Did boldly o'er the rapid water pass; 
While that, whose substance was but brittle clay. 
Would, for his safety, give the stronger way. 
Him, the brass Pot invited to draw near, 
And said, " His frailty need not cause his fear ; 
For he, with just precaution, would psevent 
The danger of their jostling as they went** 

The earthen Pot, that knew his weaker frame, 
Excus'd himself, that he no nearer came ; 
And said, " My friend, if the impetuous tide 
Should dash my clay against your brazen side. 
By the hard fate of that unequal stroke. 
While you are whole, I shall be surely broke.*' 

MORAL. 

Men safest still in equal friendship live, 
Where they can do no harm, and none receive : 
The strong, by pow'r led to insult the weak, 
With ev'ry touch the brittle vessels break ; 
While they, abus'd and injur'd by the strong, 
Must, without remedy, sustain the wrong. 



L ' 




^!)e eSottSB (oft!) t^c Qlolbeit lEggs. 



1 Imd the goad fortune 
Goose, which laid him a golden egg every day. But, 
not contented with this, which rather increased than 
ahated his avarice, he waa rrtsDlved to kill the Goose, 
and cut up her hell;, that so he might at once come to 
the inexhaustible treasure, which he fancied she had 
within her, without heing ohliged to wait for the slow 
production of a aingle egg daily. He did so; and, to 
his great sorrow and disappointment, found nothing. 



THE DOME WITH THE COLOIV ZOOS. 

He, whow gntij, gttMpiag mind. 
Sudden ricbei hope* to find. 
Not content with what he'i got, 
To loM it all (lull be bu kt. 




FABLE CXII. 



©Se Mitt in CComuil. 






E.l 



There once was a Cat, of all tabbies the flower, 
Wlio with zeal go unwearied would vermin devour, 
Tliat het master's wide buildings she clear'd in a trice, 
Defilroy'd all the Rets and two-thirds of the Mice. 
The temnant there left, — poor unTortimate souls! — 
Were Btorv'd, aa they scarcely dar'd peep from their 

For, like' the furr'd Cats of old Rabelais' fomin, 

She seiz'd 'em, aud bit 'em, and claw'd 'em, and tore 



Puss, in short, through the granary, stable, and house, 

Was the utter abhorrence of every Mouse. 

E'en the sound of lier name all the Mice of the barn 

They think her no Cat, but a devil incarnate. 

One night, (for, iho' cruel, what heart is love-proof?) 

With a friend, an appointment she made on the roof. 

The Mice, when they ceas'd to see, hear, or smell her. 

Quickly Bummon'd a chapter to meet in the cellar. 

The cause was proclaim'd in a, manner precise, 

To save from perdition the whole race of Mice. 

They met : — other membet* had nought to propose, 
When the Dean of the synod with gravity rose. 
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'* I have hit on a plan," said the senior, ** with me 
I think, my dear friends, you'll not fail to agree : 
Of our velvet-shod fue the rapidity such is. 
Ere we hear her light footsteps we feel her sharp clutches ; 
On the matter in hand 111 not tediously dwell ; 
My scheme — round her neck is to fasten a bell ; — 
And then, on our haimts as this savage beast pounces. 
Her approach, in a moment, this warning announces. 
By night and by day a strict watch duly keeping, 
A time may be found when this demon is sleeping. 
This done, no more danger we fear from her claws." 
He ceas'd, and the conclave all murmur'd applause. 
Said a long whisker*d Mouse, ** For this able oration, 
We owe to our president much obligation, 
And the plan has been voted by just acclamation ; 
There nothing remains but this question to ask : — 
What Mice volunteer for this difficult task ?" — 
Now silence ensued : — when he urg'd a reply. 
The answer retum'd by each Mouse was, " Not I !" 
Grimalkin appear'd ; soon dissolved the divan. 
And away to their holes every Mouse of them ran ! 




FABLE CXIII. 



^!]c ®Itr l^ounb anb On l^untsman. 



An old Hound, who had been an excellent good one 
in his time, and given his master great sport and satis- 
faction in many a chose, at last, worn out by age, 
became feeble and unserviceable. However, being iu 
the field, one day, when the Stag was almost run down, 
he happened to be the first that came in with him, and 
seized him by one of his haunches; but his decayed 
and broken teeth not being able to keep their hold, the 
Deer uscaped, and threw him quite out. Upon which. 



f 



OLD BOUND /LtfD HOHTSHAN. 



las itiaitCT, being in a great passion, and going to 
strike him, ihe honest old creature is said to have 
barked out this apology: — "Ah! do not strike your 
pour, old Mrrant; it i> not my Iieurt and inclination, 
but my strength and speed, that fail me. If what I now 
tun diiiplesses you, pray recollect what I have been. 





FABLE CXIV. 

[FroDiCov/p.i..] 

XH£RE IK a field, through which I often pass, 
Thick overipread with moas and silky grass ; 
A narrow brook, by rushy banks conccal'd, 
Runs in a Inttom, and divides the field; 
And where the land slopes to its wat'ry houm, 
Wide yawna a gulf beside a ragged thorn ; 
Bricks line the sides, but shiver'd long ago, 
And horrid brambles intertwine below. 
The corn waa hoi;s'd, and beans were in tlie stack, 
Now, therefore, issued forth the spotted pack, 
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With tails high mounted, ears hung low, and throats 

With a whole gamut iill'd of heav'nly notes ; 

Sheep graz'd the field, — some with soft bosom press'd 

The herb as soft, while nibbling stray'd the rest ; 

Nor noise was heard but of the hasty brook, 

Struggling, detained in many a pretty nook. 

But when the huntsman, with distended cheek, 

'Gan make his instrument of music speak, 

And from within the wood that crash was heard, 

Though not a hound from whom it burst appear'd. 

The sheep recumbent, and the sheep that graz'd. 

All huddUng into phalanx, stood, and gaz'd ; 

Admiring, terrified, the novel strain. 

Then cours'd the field around, and cours'd it round 

again; 
But recollecting, with a sudden thought. 
That flight, in circles urg'd, advanc'd them nought. 
They gather'd close around the old pit's brink. 
And thought again, — ^but knew not how to think. 
Awhile they mus'd, surveying ev'ry face. 
Thou hadst suppos'd them of superior race ; 
Their periwigs of wool, and fears combin'd, 
Stamp'd on each countenance such marks of mind ; 
When thus a mutton, statelier than the rest, 
A ram, the ewes and wethers sad, address'd :— 

" Friends ! we have liv'd too long ; — I never heard 
Sounds such as these, so worthy to be fear'd ; 
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Could 1 believe that winda, for ages pent 
In earth's dark womb, have found, at last, a vent. 
And from their priaun-house below, arise 
With all these hideous howlinga, to the skies, 
I could be much compos'd ; nor should appear, 
For such a cause, to fee! the slightest fear. 
Vourselres have seen, what time the thunder roll'd 
All uight, me resting quiet in the fold; 
Or heard we that tremendous bray alone, 
I should ejipound the melancholy tone ; 
Should deem it by our old companion made. 
The ass; for he, we know, has lately stray 'd; 
And being loat, perhaps, and wandering wide. 
Might be supposed to clamDur for a guide; — 
But, ah ! those dreadful yells what soul can hear. 
That owns a carcass, and not quake for fear? 
Demons produce them; doubtless, braze n-claw'd. 
And fang'd with brass, the demons are abroad : 
I hold it, therefore, wisest and most fit, 
That, life to save, we leap into the pit." 
Him answer 'd, then, his loving mate and true, 
But more discreet than he, a Cambrian ewe ; — 

" How, leap into the pit, our life to save ! 
To save our life, leap all into the grave ! 
For, can we find it leas? — Contemplate first 
The depth, how awfvd 1 falling there, we burst ; 
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Or, should the bramUes mterpoee, our fall 

In part abate, that happmeas were small ; 

For, with a race like theirs, no chance I see 

Of peace, or ease, to creatures clad as we ; 

Meantime, noise kills not : be it Dixie's bray. 

Or be it not ; or be it whose it may ; 

And rush those other sounds, that seem by tongues 

Of demons uttered, from whatever lungs. 

Sounds are but sounds ; and, till the cause appear. 

We have, at least, commodious standing here : 

Come fiend, come fury, giant, monster, blast 

From earth or hell, we can but phmge at last." 

While thus she ^lake, they fiunter heard the peals. 

For Reynard, dose attended at his heek 

By panting dog, tir*d man, and qpatter'd horse, 

Through mere good fortune took a different course. 

MORAL. 

Beware of desp*rate steps, the darkest day. 
Wait tin to-morrow, will have pass'd away. 




FABLE CXV- 



®5e lEaglE, tfie ©at, anli tfit ftoto. 



An Eaclb had built her neat upon the Cap branches 
of an old Oak ; a wild Cat inhabited a hole in the 
middle ; and in the buUow part, at the bottom, was a 
Sow, with a whole litter of Pigs. A happy neighbour- 
hood ; and might bug have continued so, had it not 
been For (be wicked insinuations of the designing Cat. 
For, first of all, up she crept to the EiOLe ; and, " Good 
neighbour," aaya she, "we shall be all undone: that 
filthy Sow, yonder, does nothing but lie routing at the 
foot of the tree ; and, as I suspect, intends to grub it up, 
that she may the more easily come at our young o: 
For my part, I will take care of my 






1 not fail of^^ 
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\y do aa you please, but I will wateh her e 

lugh 1 Btay at home this month for it." 
When she had said this, which could t 
putting the Eagle info a great fright, down she went, 
and made a visit (o the Sow, at the bottom ; and, putting 
on a soiTowfljl face, " I hope," says elie, " 
intend to go abroad to-ifay !" " Why not f" saya tl 
Sow. "Nay," repliea the other, "you may do ai 
please : but I overheard the Eaolb tell her young o: 
(hat she would treat them with a Pig, the first time she ' 
saw you go out ; and I am not aiu'e hut she may take 
up with a Kitten, in the mean time ; so, good morrow 
to you ! you will excuse me, I must go and take c 
the little folks at home." 

Away she went accordingly ; and by contriving t 
steal out softly at nights for her prey, and to si 
watching and peeping all day at her hole, as under 
great coucern, she made such an impression upon the 
Eaqle end the Sow, that neither of them dared venture 
abroad for fear of the other. The consequence of 
which was, that ihemaelves, and their young ones, in a 
little time, were all starved, and made prizes of, by the 
eachetous Cat and her Kittens. 



atlu^H 

take 



FABLE CXVl. 

Sbensfti&E ^lant. 

To guide the treasures we enjoy, 
And ev'ry gift of mind employ, 
That we may bleaainga round us Bpreftd, 
Cheering the path of life we tread ; 
To like the sun and southern ehow'rs, 
T' adorn the earth with richeat flow'ri ; 
Yet to submit, at times, to pain, 
Is fortitude we must attain. 

In eastern elimes, a. fav'rite spot 
Was made a gard'ner'a happy lot. 
Who taught each ahcub to flourish there, 
Which suited climate, soil, and air; 
Insects and plants to him were kind, 
Th' adoptive father of the mind : 
For, as Pythagoras expior'd, 
Your slave to-day might next be lord. 
A HEDOEaoo, tracing trom the glade, 
Cnish'd a trim plant that lov'd the shade ; 
Who shrank immediata from the blow, 
And quick sensation laid it low. 
Prostrate his verdant beauties [ay ; 
Yet still the Hedqeboq kept his way : 
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Folded within his prickly state, 
Callous he view'd the other's fate ; 
Complaint was heard with silent scorn, 
Unpitied by that moving thorn. 

A Snail, chance neighbour to the strife, 
Who in himself led quiet life, 
Was busied in surveying round, 
His own importance on the ground ; 
His shell adom'd with pearly hue, 
Tinctur'd with gold, and strip'd with blue ; 
Heard the sad story of the Plant, 
But could not even pity grant : 
His house was safe, his utmost care, 
All other things were passing air. 

" Good Heav*n !'* exclaim'd the suffering Leaf, 
" Why was I made alone for grief ? 
Why sensitive? — thus doom'd by laws. 
Unable to revenge my cause ! 
That ev*ry ruffian passer-by 
Can make me bleed — Oh ! let me die !" 
*' Complain no more," was heard a voice ; 
" But bear it, reason, and rejoice." 

A Brahmin, who, at dawn of day, 
Had to his temple been to pray. 
By chance, was thither musing led. 
Resolving visions of the dead : 



He heard the Plant, he saw the deed, 

And, pitying, spoke, in time of need. 

" Complain no more; for spirits know, 

Ye are but passengers below; 

Invested each with transient paw'r, 

To fill the prugreaa of an hour. 

That HEBUEHoa, through a. train of years. 

However varied, shape and ears. 

Whether in upright form he's dress'd. 

Shall the same Hedqehog be confess'd. 

Rude and unfeeling, sauey, proud, 

He'll trample on the weaker crowd ; 

And, folded up in fancied state, 

Insult the difference made by fate. 

That Snail, again, thy wish'd-for friend, 

Still aliall be Sma:l, what may attend; 

la lazy peace he crawls along, 

Ciaz'd at, and envied by the throng 

Of flutt'ring insects, who expire 

With that day's sun, which waa their aire ; 

As to yourself, resolve and hear, — 

You shall adorn another sphere. 

Our slate of trial here below, 

Makes mortal pain a constant foe ; 

And you, thus tried, shall pass approv'd, 

To higher stations more beluv'd: 

Years are the foliage of decay, 

They spring, beei fruit, and fade away ; 
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In varied fonns their produce grows, 

Alternately our friends or foes. 

Thee, gentle spirit, they may wound, 

Depress and tear, but not confound. 

Such beings pass we by, assured 

They have their use, and are endur'd : 

Reason is Time's most beauteous flow'r, 

Emplanted by th' Omniscient Pow'r, 

To grace Creation's lovely land, 

And worthy his almighty hand. 

Touch'd, then, with hope, what's here disdain^ 

And rise superior to pain : 

To minds improv'd, new form is giv'n, 

And sweet gradation leads to heav'n. 

Hope well assur'd, and you shall see, 

Futurity has joys for thee." 




FABLE CXVII. 

®f)r %axk ana fier Young ©nes. 

A Lark, who had young ones in a field of corn, wliich' 
WHS almost ripe, was under some fear lest the tcapen 
sh uld me to reap it before her young brood wa»i 
fl dg d and able to remove from the place. She, there- 
f up flying abroad lo look for food, left thia charge 
h h m — That they should take notice what they 
I a d aiked of in her absence, and tell her of it vhen 
h am ba k again. 

^Vhen she was gone, they heard the owner of the 
com call to his son ; "Well,"' says he, " I thiok ihii 
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• 

com is ripe enough; I would have you go early to- 
morrow, and desire our friends and neighbours to come 
and help us to reap it." When the old Lark came 
home, the young ones fell a quivering and chirping 
around her, and told her what had happened, begging 
her to remove them as fast as she could. The mother 
bid them to be easy ; " For," says she, " if the owner 
depends upon his friends and neighbours, I am pretty 
sure the com will not be reaped to-morrow." 

Next day, she went out again, upon the same 
occasion, and left the same orders with them as before. 
The owner came, and staid, expecting those he had 
sent to ; but the sun grew hot, and nothing was done, 
for not a soul came to help him. " Then," says he to 
his son, " I perceive these friends of ours are not to be 
depended upon; so that you must even go to yoiir 
uncles and cousins, and tell them I desire they would 
be here betimes to-morrow morning, to help us to reap." 
Well, this, the young ones, in a great fright, reported 
also to their mother. ''If that be all," says she, '* do 
not be frightened, children ; for kindred and relations 
do not use to be so very forward to serve one another : 
but take particular notice what you hear said the next 
time, and be sure you let me know it." 

She went abroad the next day, as usual ; and the 
owner, finding his relations as slack as the rest of his 
neighbours, said to his son, " Hark ye, George, do you 




get a couple oT good aicklea ready againet t 
morning, and we will evea reap the corn ourselves." 
When the young ones told their mother this, "Tlien," 
Bays she, " we must he gone, indeed ; for when a man 
undertakes to do his business himself, it is not so likely 
he will be disappointed." So abe removed her young ones 
immediately ; and ihe com was reaped, the nn'st day, by 
the good man and his son. 



aure to be done as that which a 
:g about doing himself. 





®i)F fflnt anil tfje ^m. 



[F, 



R.J 



A Poet's Cat, sedate and grave, 
As poet well coiiM wish to have, 
Was much addicted to imjuire 
For nnoks to wliich she miglit retire ; 
And where, secure as mouse in chink. 
She might repose, or sit and Chink. 

I kuow not ivhere she caught the trick ; 
Nature, perhaps, herself hud cast her 

In such a mould philosophique ; 
Or else she learn 'd it of her master. 



Sometiniea ascending, <lebanaire, 
An apple-tree or lofty pear ; 
Lodg'd, with convenience, in tlie fotk, 
She watch'd the gardener at his work. 
Sometimes her ease and solace sought 
In an old empty watering-pot ; 
There wanting nothing, save a fan, 
To seem some nymph in her Eedan, 
Apparell'd in exactest sort, 
And ready to be borne to court. 
Buttova of change, it seems, has place. 
Not only in our wiser race, 
Cats also feel, as well as we. 
That passion's force, and so did she. 
Her climbing, aha began to find, 
Expos'd her too much to the wind ; 
And the old watering-pot of tin 
Was cold and comfortless within : 
She, therefore, wisli'd, instead of those. 
Some place of more serene repose. 
Where neither cold might come, Dor air, 
To rndely wanton with her hair; 
And sought it, in the likeliest mode. 
Within her master's snug abode. 
A drawer, it clianc'd at bottom lin'd 
With linen of the softest kind, 
With such as merchants introduce 
From India, for the ladies' use ; 
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A drawer, impending o'er the rest^ . 

Half <^n, in the topmost chest, 

Of depth enoogh and none to spare, 

Invited her to slumber there ; 

Puss, with delight bey<»id expression, 

Sunrey'd the scene, and took possession. 

Recumbent at her ease, ere long. 

And lulled by her own hum-drum song. 

She left the cares of life behind. 

And slept as she would sleep her last ; 
When in came, housewifely indin'd. 

The chambermaid, and shut it fast : 
By no malignity impeU'd, 
But all unconscious whom it held. 
Awakened by the shock, cried Puss, 
*< Was ever Cat attended thus ! 
The open drawer was left, I see, 
Merely to prove a nest for me. 
For soon as I was well compos'd. 
Then came the maid, and it was closed. 
How smooth these 'kerehie&, and how sweet ! 
Oh ! what a delicate retreat ! 
I will resign myself to rest. 
Till Sol, declining in the west, 
Shall call to supper, when, no doubt, 
Susan will come and let me out." 
The evening eame, the sun descended. 
And Pw lemained still unattended. 



The night roll'd tardily awnj', 
(With her, indeed, 'Iwaa never day.) 
Tlie sprightly morn her course renew'd, 
The evening grey again ensued, 
And Puaa came into mind nu mote 
Tlian if entomb'd the day before. 

With hunger pinch'd, and pinch'd for roc 
She now preaag'd approaching doom ; 
Nor slept a single wink, nor purr'd, 
Conacioua of jeopardy inciirr'd. 
That niglit, hy chance, a Poet, watching, 
Heard an inexplicable ecratching; 
His noble heart went pit-a-pat, 
And to himself he said, — " What's that?" 
He drew the curtain at his side, 
And forth he peep'd, but nothing spied; 
Yet, by his eai directed, guess'd 
Something imprison 'd in the chest ; 
And, doubtful what, with prudent cure 
Resolv'd it should continue there : 
At length, a voice which well he knew, 
A long and melancholy mew. 
Saluting hia poetic eers. 
Consoled him, and dispell 'd his fears; 
He left his bed, he trod the floor, 
He 'gan, in haste, the drawers explore ; 
The lowest first, and, without atop, 
'I'he rest in order, to the top. 
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For 'tis a truth unknown to most, 

That whatsoever thing is lost, 

We seek it, ere it come to light. 

In every cranny but the right 

Forth skipp'd the Cat, not now replete. 

As erst, with airy self-conceit ; 

Nor, in her own fond apprehension, 

A theme for all the world's attention ; 

But modest, sober, cured of all 

Her notions hyperbolical ; 

And wishing, for her place of rest. 

Any thing rather than a chest 

Then stepp'd the Poet into bed, 

With this reflection in his head : — 

MORAL. 

Beware of too sublime a sense 
Of your own worth and consequence : 
For he who dreams himself so great. 
And his importance of such weight. 
That all around, in aU that's done, 
Must move and act for him alone. 
Will learn, in school of tribulation, 
The folly of his expectation 



FABLE CXrX. 



ISLtt ^oali aria tide ^{i{inneion. 






lY.l 



As aoine workmen were digging marble 
of Scythia, they discerned a Toad of an 
ill the midst of a eolid rock. They were very much 
surprised at so uncommon an appearance, and the more 
tliey considered the circumstances of it, the more their 
wonder increased. They could eonchide no other, than 
that he was formed together with the rock in which 
he had been bred, and was coeval with the mountain 
itself. 

While they were pm^uing these speculations, the 
To.^D Bat swelling and bloating, till he was ready to 
burst with pride and self-importance ; to which, at last, 
he thus gave vent : — " Yes," says he, " you behold in 
me a specimen of tJie antediluvian race of animala. I 
was begotten before the flood ; and who is there, among 
the present upstart race of mortals, that shall dare to 
contend with me in nobility of birth, or dignity of 
character V 

An Ephemeron, sprung tliat morning from the river 
Hypanis, as he was flying about ftom place to place, 
chanced to be present, and observed al! that passed 
with great attention and curiosity. " Vain boaster !" 
says he, " what foundation Iiast thou for pride, either in 
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thy descent, merely because it is ancient, or thy life, 
because it has been long ? What good qualities hast 
thou received from thy ancestors ? Insignificant even 
to thyself, as well as useless to others ; thou art almost 
as insensible as the block in which thou wast bred. 
Even I, that had my birth only from the scum of the 
neighbouring river, at the rising of this day's sun, and 
who shall die at its setting, have more reason to applaud 
my condition, than thou hast to be proud of thine. I 
have enjoyed the warmth of the sun, the light of the 
day, and the purity of the air : I have flown from stream 
to stream, from tree to tree, and from the plain to the 
mountain: I have provided for posterity, and shall 
leave behind me a numerous offspring to people the 
next age of to-morrow: in short, I have Mfilled all 
the ends of my being, and I have been happy. My 
whole life, it is true, is but of twelve hours ; but even 
one hour of it is to be preferred to a thousand years of 
mere .existence, which have been spent, like thine, in 
sloth, ignorance, and stupidity !" 

MORAL. 

The distinctions of birth are less honorable than the 
honest exertions of industry. 




FABLE CXX. 

®6e ^ox anb ijje ilttasft. 



A Fox walked round a Toyman's shop, 
(How he cftrfie there, pmy do not aak) 

But aaun he maile a sudden Btap, 
To look and wonder at a Mabk. 

The Mask was beaiitiflil and fair, 
A perfect Mask as e'er was made; 

And which a Lady meant to wear 
At the ensuing Maaqiierade. 



He tiim'd it round, mth much surprise. 

To find it prove so light and thin i 
" How Blrauge !" aalonish'd Reynard crici 

" Here's mouth and nose, and eyes and chinjl 

And cheeks and lips, extremely pretty ; 

And yet, one thing there sttll remains 
To make it perfect, — what a pity, 

So fine a head should have no brains I" 

Thus, to some boy or maiden pretty, 
Who to get learning takes no pains, 

Mny we exclaim, " All ! what a pity, 
So fine a head should have no brains !" 




FABLE CXXr, 

^5e SbpilTErs, Jplfts, anlr SitoaUotBS. 

IHE Spiders, long ago, Tepreseiited to the Flies 
anil tbe Swallows, that all things were created for 
the tise of man ; and that, therefore, nil animals, espe- 
cially themselves, ought to make it their study Co be 
serviceable to maiiltind ; but that, on the contrary, 
many of them filled their clothes with moths, their 
meat with maggots, and deHled their sweetest and best 
liquors, by sipping in them themselves. The Stidebs, 
therefore, commanded, that no flying thing, of what 
condition or quality soever, should, for the fnture, 
enter into the houses of men, on forfeiture of life and 
estate ; and, to render this their law the more effectual, 
they instantly, before idl the doors and windows, spun 
their artful webs; which the Flies not seeing, or, at 
least, despising, were, as they endeavoured la fly into 
the houses, taken in those nets ] and the Spidebs, 
under colour of justice, and that they had tranegresBed 
the known laws, put them to death, and lived in plenty 
on their flesh and blood. 

By this means, they grew very troublesome to the 
Flies, who appointed and sent an envoy to the 
Swallows, with this message : — " The poisonous 
Spidebb pretend, in ibeir laws, to be very zealous for 
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the welfare of men, particularly of the poor ; whereas 
they design nothing hy those laws, hut to have a £Eur 
colour of making us wretches their prey, and to glut 
themselves with our hlood : and since, hy so doing, 
they deprive you of a great part of your food, it is 
evident, that their malice aims not more at us than at 
you; and that they design, when they have, hy this 
means, brought you to be weak, to weave their webs 
stronger, and hang them higher, that they may then 
take, kill, and eat you, as they now do us, though you 
are known to be true lovers of, and good neighbours 
to, men. We, therefore, willingly throw ourselves upon 
you ; choosing, much rather, since our nature is such 
that we cannot enjoy the open air at liberty, to be a 
prey to such tuneful birds as yourselves, than to the 
filthy, poisonous, hypocritical Spiders. Be, therefore, 
so kind, both to yourselves and us, as to fly through, 
and break their webs to pieces." 

The Swallows liked these reasons very well, for 
they agreed with their own interest ; and, besides, they 
took it so heinously, that the Spiders, by their laws, 
durst prescribe limits to the freedom of their flight, 
that they, from that time, began to fly through, and 
break down the webs, and to chase away the Spiders 
themselves ; whose monarchy or republic, they, in a 
little time, entirely destroyed. 




FABLE CXXII. 



®f)8 ILioii, tfee ®(gfr, anO tfie ^rabjIUr. 



A TiOER, Toaming for hia prey, 
Sprang on aTRAVELLER in the way ; 
The prostrate game a Liun spiei, 
And on the greedy tyrant fliei: 
With mingled roar reaoundl the wood; 
Their teeth, their claws, distil with bloo{l; 
Till, vanqniah'd by the Lion's strength, 
The spotted foe eirtetids his length. 
The Man besought the shaggy lord. 
And, on his knees, for life implor'd ; 
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His life the geii'rous hero gave. 
Together walking to his cave ; 
The Lion thus hespoke his guest : — 

'< What hardy heast shall dare contest 
My matchless strength? You saw the fight, 
And must attest my pow'r and right ; 
Forc'd to forego their native home, 
My starving slaves at distance roam ; 
Within these woods I reign alone. 
The boundless forest is my own. 
Bears, Wolves, and all the savage brood, 
Have dy'd the regal den with blood ; 
These carcasses on either hand, 
Those bones, that whiten all the land. 
My former deeds and triumphs tell : 
Beneath these jaws what numbers fell !" 

" True," says the Man ; " the strength I saw 
Might well the brutal nation awe ; 
But shall a monarch, brave like you. 
Place glory in so false a view ? 
Robbers invade their neighbour's right : 
Be lov'd ; let justice bound your might. 
Mean are ambitious heroes' boasts, 
Of wasted lands and slaughtered hosts. 
Pirates, their pow'r by murder gain ; 
Wise kings by love and mercy reign. 



THE LION. TIGER, AND TRAVELLER. 2f 

To me your clemency hath shewn 
The virtue worthy of a throne. 
Heav'n gives you pow'r above the rest. 
Like Heav'n, to succour the diatreas'd." 

"The case is plain," the monarch said ; 
" False glory hath my youth misled ; 
For beasts of prey, a servUe train. 
Have been the flatt'rers of my reign. 
You reason well ; yet, tell me, friend, 
Did ever you in courts attend? 
For all my fawning rogiiea agree, 
That human heroes rule like me." 



It is inconsistent with true glory to ti 
vanquished enemy. 
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FABLE CXXIII. 

[From the Datcb.] 

A Raven, pinched with hunger, saw a very faJt seipent 
lying asleep, and thought she had found a fidr oppor- 
tunity at once to satisfy hoth her hunger and luxury. 
She, therefore, seized, and meant to have devoured 
him immediately ; hut the serpent awaked, and stung 
her so sore, that she soon died of the wound. 

A Fly, seeing a great piece of warm flesh, dished 
up with soup hoiling hot, and knowing that the heat 
of it would hum her, if she imprudently set herself 
down on the dish, flew backwards and forwards 
through the steam, that she might judge ,from thence 
when it was cold enough to fall to ; but she observed 
not, the while, it had moistened her wings ; so that, 
meaning once more to try the heat of the soup, they 
became so flabby, that, unable to support herself with 
them, she dropped into the dish, and was drowned. 

A Bee, who had heard of these two accidents, 
thought herself very happy that her condition exposed 
her not to the like misfortunes ; but that she, without 
danger of her life, could enjoy the sweets of the 
fragrant flowers, in which she took 30 much delight. 
But settling herself, one day, about noon, in a full- 
blown flower, whose grateful odour transported her 



beyond herself, she forgot to return to her hive before I 
sun-set, when the flower closed its leaves and locked 
her in, where she was stifled amidat the enjoyment of 
those balmy sweets. 

Another Fly, who had heard of all iheae mii- 
fortunes, resolved to take warning by them, and to 
govern her affairs with greater prudence. She, there- 
fore, never sought her food on the bodies of men i 
beasts, who she knew could do her a mischief; but {e 
on sugar, and the finest fruits, where there woe r 
dajiger ; and thus she lived, in plenty and delight, 
(ill at length she chanced to light upon some honey ; 
which, when she had fasted, she found bo delicious, 
that, forgetting her fonner resolves of temperance, she 
was not content to reach it with her mouth only, but 
flew and set her whole body down in the midst of the 
clammy sweet ; whence, when she had eaten her fill, 
she in vain endeavoured to be gone, for her legs ' 
stuck fast in the honey ; and when she spread her 
wings, and made all her efiorts to fly, she found her- 
self but more and more entfingled. Thus, she soon 
was stifled; and lost her life in the loo hot pursuit nf 
those enjoyments on which she had most doted. 

MORAL. 
Inordinate desires are novei indulged with impunity. 




I 



K.MH.K CXXIV. 

Vlt iSbs inlr tlir lamb. 



«l«l •> |dCI *M I <M* CMMdt M A» ^ 
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As for master, — hi> sat 

By the file, witli the Cat; 
And they botli look as you du, contented and fat. 

Your nice coat of wool, 

So elastic and full. 
Makes you much to lie envied, — ay, more tlian tlie bull." 

" How ran you pretend," 

Said her poor bleating friend, 
" To complain ! Let me silence to you recommend. 

My sorrows are deep, " 

Continued the Sheep, 
And her eyes look'd as if she were ready to weep. 

" 1 expect,— 'tis no fahle,— 

To be dragg'd from tlie stable. 
And, to-morrow, perhaps, cut up for the table. 

Now you — with docility, 

Strength, and civility, — 
Will live some years longer — in all probability. 

So, no envy, I beg. 

For ni bet you an egg. 
Yon will carry the spinach to eat with my leg." 



of those we envy is often much ' 



FABLE CXXV. 

®6e JFoi anl tftt aaramiilr. 

A Fos, closely pursued by a pack of Do 
shelter under ihe covert of a Bramble. He rejoiced 
n tliia asylum, and, for awhile, vmB very Imppy ,' but 
800U found, lliBt if he attempted to stir, be wae wounded 
by thoma and prickles on every aide. However, 
muting a virtue of necessity, he forebore tn complain, 
and comforted himitelf with reflecting, that tiu bliss 
in perfect ; that good and evil are mixed, and flow 
from the same foimtnin. " These Bjitars, indeed," said 
be, " will tear my akin a little ; yet they keep off ihc 
Dogs. For the sake of the good, then, let me bear the 
evil with patience; each bitter baa its sweet; and these 
BaAHBLEs, though they wound my fleeli, preserve my 
life fVom danger." 




FABLE CXXVI. 



[By U 



"■! 



As two young Bears, in WBtitaii mooii, 
Forth iBsuing from a neighb'ring wood, 
Came where Ih' industrioua Bees had stor'd 
In artful cells, tlieir luscious hoard ; 
O'ctjoy'd they aeiz'd, with eager haste, 
Luxurious, on the rich repast. 
Alarm 'd at tliis, the little crew 
About their ears vindictive flew. 
The Beasts, unable to sustain 
Tlie unequal combat, quit the plain ; 
Half Hind with rage, and mad with pain. 
Their native shelter they regain ; 
There sit, and now dlscreeter grown. 
Too late their rashness they bemoan ; 
And this, by dear experience gain, — 
That pleasure's ever bought with pain. 
So, when the gilded baits of vice 
Are plac'd before our longing eyes, 
With greedy haste we snatch our fill, 
And swallow down the latent ill : 
But when experience opes our eyes, 
Away the fancied pleasure flies. 
It flies, hut oh ! ton late we find 
It leaves a real sting behind. 
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FABLE CXXVII. 

^e ®mamtntet( 20oiD. 

[Prom the German of Lkssinc] 

A man possessed an excellent Bow, made of ebony, 
with which he could shoot at a great distance, and with 
iimch precision. This Bow he highly prized ; but on 
viewing it attentively, he thought it somewhat too sim- 
ple, its ornament consisting exclusively in its polish. 
" What a pity ! I will repair to an artist, and order him 
to carve some figures on my Bow," said the man. He 
did so ; and the artist represented thereon a complete 
chase ; — and what could be more suitable? The man, 
overjoyed, exclaimed, " You well deserve these embel- 
lishments, my excellent Bow I" at the same moment 
placing the arrow, twang sounded the string, and 
the Bow — broke ! 

MORAL. 

Sterling qualities, and energy of character, too often 
become enervated and useless by an undue regard for 
external accomplishments. 




FABLE CXXVIII. 



Come, sit round die table: 
I thinl; 1 am able 
To make you all laugh with a Sonegal Fuble. 

I presume, Senegal 
Is knoHTi to you all, 
'Tis the laland St. Louis nhicli some people cii] 

'Tia in Africa, where 

Are the Lion &nd Bear ; 

The Jackal and Elephant also are there. 
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It likewiie b famous 
For one which they name m 
The great RiTer Horae, or the BSppopotamns. 

A Jackal, ill fed, 
To the Elbphaht aaid, 
** Give me something to eat, for I'm almost dead, 

" Just lend me a Pigi— 
I vow, hy your wig, 
111 return you another three times as hig. 



" Yes," adds the sly elf, 
** For that Pig, on your shel^ 
111 give you another as hig as yoursell 



f» 



He replied, " I agree, 
For, hetwixt you and me. 
Such a Pig I should very much like to see. 

" So, Jack, I consent" 
For the Pig as he went. 
He exclaim'd, '' What a profit ! Two hundred per ce 

Jack then took the same coiurse 
With the great River Horse, 
And he hegg'd and he promis'd with all his force. 



■'ShallI,"HiPFosaiii, 
" With a Pig be repHiil, 
Like myielf? Why, sure, such a Pig ne'er was maje ! 

" To my wife what a treasure ! 

My children — what pleasure! 

Five yards iu the girth it will certainly measure !" 

At length, came tlie day 

Far the Jackal to pay. 

With creditors both too impatient to stay. 

So he went to the den 
Of the Elephant, then, 
With a rope, for to draw the Pig out of the pen. 

" It is tied to his leg, 
Wind it over this 'peg," 
Sniil the Jackal ; "and mind and pull stoutly, 1 beg." 



. Now, I do not pretend 
HiH deceit to defend, 
Bui iminediateiy then, with the rope's other end, 

To Hippo he ran, 
To finish his plan, 
" Take this '." lie exclaim'd ; " pull as hard ns you c 



:iM' I X LJ*IlAi:i. JACULL JLXD HIPPOPOTAMUS. 

*- Thi beut IE TimnfUf, 
£eiiiD^ vaoder feoetz — 
t*MC l> yi ' yoc irill rcnr mnb poD lam from thence." 

>{ ht Idt tLem toprthcr, 
T{' pxUl «x the tether; 
^'cnc v-ort: utiu the LiDe, vhere *tis Teiy hot weather. 

BuKh rned. «t the duu^ge, 
** Itf Hke togging a baige; 
Umic J Arcu- yaor Pig k amazingly laige !" 

Not each nearer goes 
To the Kg, ther soppose, 
TiL the £L£mA3rT*s tnuik touch'd Popot amy's nose. 



-How I wish Id a stick!" 
Said the Elephaxt, quick ; 
Thta knare of a Jackal has pby'd us a trick. 



>i 



" Xi\ no !" Hippo said ; 
" By avarice led, 
^*^ Mh sutfor justly. Now let's go to bed." 




s Bov put hb hnnd into a pitclicr, whei 
great plenty of Fics and Filberts were deposited : lie 
grasped as many as his fist could possibly hold ; but 
when he endeavoured to pull it out, the narrowiiess of 
the neck of the pitcher prevented him. Unwilling to 
lose any of them, yet unable U> draw out his hand, lie 
burst into tears, and bitterly bemoaned his hard for- 
tune. An honest fellow, who stood by, gave him this 
wise and seasonable advice : — " Graep only half the 
quantity, my boy, and you will easily succeed." 
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FABLE CXXX. 

^tie Bog, ^ ipox, anb 4e <2DodEt. 

[From MozBBV.] 

Distant a mile from house or cot, 
By act unknown, or indiscreet ; 

There lay expos'd, on open spot, 
At least a peck of dainty wheat. 

The treasure trusty Bounce had seen, 
As to the fold he drove the flock ; 

And quick retum'd athwart the green, 
With news on't to his fav'rite Cock. 

The sky serene, the ev'ning fair. 
The journey short, — a pleasant way ; 

No need of much entreaty there. 
To urge him to secure the prey. 

Bounce trotted hy his feather'd friend ; 

Bounce, dog of brave and faithful sort ! 
Who never serv'd a dirty end. 

Nor wish*d to shew his face at court. 

Arriv'd, at length, where lay the food. 
The Cock, sharp set, fell to with glee ; 

And when he'd cramm'd him whilst he could. 
He flew into a neighb'ring tree. 



" Here," said he, " frieud, 111 make my neat, 
Near thia good heap, if you agree; 

At dawn of daj' I'll eat the rest. 
And then we'll trudge it back, — d'ye aee ?" 

" Content," said Bounce, " with all my heart; 

Twere shame to lose a meal so fine ; 
At foot of oak's a hollow part, 

111 in, and make the kennel mine." 

Now both were lodg'd, the bird began 
To chaunt to lieav'n, in grateful lays, 

For rich repaat {Oh ! ahame to man ! 
All pay but him, the debt of praise). 

Lur'd by his notei, a roaming Fox, 
That vaiuly had been out on chase, 

Came up, aiid swore, to all the Cocki, 
(And well he knew their noble race,) 

To all the Cocib he ever saw, 

And e'en admit the Capon crew. 
Our Cock, in music, might give law, — 

Nay, even unto mortals, too. 

" You'd beat the public lingers all," 
Said he, " were yon a month with me; 

Sometimes you pitch too high, and squall ; 
A fault I'd break, as you should see." 



^1 "AndraUK.«irr "Ay." Said the Cock, ^| 
^H " We »eldDm find such friends «s you .- ^1 

^H ir, M the door beiow you'll knock, ^H 
^H Tou-U find tome other ubolan too." ^H 

^^1 Reynard ubey'd, and blesa'd his fat«, ^^M 
^^H For there, he thought, the Hens were atow'd; ^^| 
^^V When out leapt Bounce, and eeiz'd him BtTaight,-^^H 
^H The villain's blood beamcar'd the road. ^H 
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FABLE CXXXr. 



^6e "aiion, t|)E 33Ear, anti tfie jfoi. 



A Lion and a Bear meeting with the careusa »( a 
Fawn, in tlie forest, agreed to decide their title to it by 
force of amiB. The battle was aerere and tough, on 
both sides ; and they held out, tearing and wonying 
one another, so long, that, what with woujids and 
fatigue, they were bo faint and weary, they were not 
able to strike another blow. Thus, while tliey lay upon 
the ground, panting, and lolling out their tongnes, a 
Fox chanced to pass that way, who, perceiving how 
the eaae stood, very impudently stepped in between 



them, seized the booty which tliey had all this while 
been contending for, and cnrried it oS. The two com- 
batant!, who lay and beheld all this, wltliout having 
strength erioiigli to stir and prevent it, were onlywiie 
enough to make this reflection: — " Behold the firuita of 
our (trife and contention I That villain, llie Fox, bears 
sway the prize ; and we ounelvea have deprived eacli 
other of the power to recover it from him." 

UOKAl. 

When fools quarrel, knaves get the prize of coDteutioii. 




FABLE CXXXII. 



W^t ^gl£ anb t$e Vlftx. 

Peace was proclaim'd throughout die air, 

And summer slione unusual fair ; 

The birda and beasts no more engage, 

For Jove suhdu'd their hostile rage : 

By Ills cammand they now enjoy'd 

Wliat Nature gave, and sense employ 'd. 

The magpies chatler'd on the bough, 

And rooks, o'er fiurowa, watcU'd the plough ; 

Young pheasants wander'd through the broke, 

FearUss of foxes, cat, or snake ; 

And iev'retB cropp'd the clover green, 

Though kites were hov'ring, — falcons seen : 

A general joy inspir'd the whole 

With peace, aa univenol soul. 

But, spite of Heav'n's supreme decree, 
The rage of some would not be free ; 
United envy, spleen, and pride, 
Ref'us'd its peace, end laws defied. 
'Twas not enough that they had ease ; 
Tliey could not smile, and none should please. 
Each bird or beast that yet surviv'd, 
Should feel the angiUBli they contriv'd; 
And watch'd, incessant, for the hour, 
To exercise maliciouH pow'r. 



Ml 








^/it9«M»t Aimiwi£ vtcS. 
t'V tfrJM ktm atttiiriiiirt 

Th« hKfcf iNMMnt to 

WbiU Iwnrwr g!i ■— , 

Ih hrif^iiUfr »»!«• opoD kot 

Wh'uiU t^0rm% had broke, aai 
'HiM h« mi^t <Uit mflve certain 
Afi/I Urriirl wit^i the droffping win^ 
'DiA U^iiKb, n/it uteady for his wei^it, 
Hij»tlirfg^ ftpfrriz'd the £aole's fate ; 
W}i/^ NC*ree compot'd, half op'd 
And «aw, with anger and furprise, 
'file baffled VifKa on the plain, 
Ikit menacing to riie again. 



THE EAOLE AKD THE TIFER. 

" Ah, wretch !" the rousing Eaolb Btarta, 
" Detected in thy murd'roua arta 1 
I meant thee well, have brought thee good. 
And sped to save thy kindred's blood ; 
High Heav'n has sent me ta convey 
Peace tuito all beneath its away : 
Felicity is Heav'n's decree 
To men, and birds, and all but thee : 
Or, such aa thee, whose rauc'roiia mind 
Poiaons each blessing which they find. 
But, hence, eternal war I ewear, 
By that dread thunder wliich I bear, 
Pureuing Ihec, and all thy race. 
To rid the earth of its disgrace ; 
Hawka, kites, and vultures shall combine 
To execute the voice divine." 
So said, he caught him by the head, 
And, from his talons, dropp'd him dead : 
The strangled body, as it lay. 
To birds became immediate prey. 
The rising Eaole soar'd above. 
And perch'd upon the hand of Jove. 
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An Eagle, wearied with his flight 
From Ethiopia's sultry night. 
Where, as ambassador he*d flown, 
Bearing Jore's mandate from the throne ; 
In Nile's cool stream his thirst aUay'd, 
And sought repose beneath the shade. 

A Viper near him, crawling round, 
Beneath the leaves that hid the ground. 
Prepared himself, with fatal sting, 
To strike him underneath the wing ; 
Nearest the tender, vital part, 
Where he might soonest reach the heart. 
Oh I how it glisten'd in his eyes ! 
The lucky moment to suxprise ; 
While horror gleams, superbly dress'd. 
In brighter scales upon his breast : 
He twin'd around a wither'd bough, 
Which storms had broke, and laid it low. 
That he might dart more certain sting, 
And level with the drooping wing. 
The bough, not steady for his weight. 
Rustling, apprii'd the Eagle's fate ; 
Whoi f^arce compos'd, half op'd his eyes. 
And saw, with anger and surprise, 
Tht^ baflled Viper on the plain, 
l)^i( menacing to rise again. 



m -*- . 



.*.!. rr^.f - - ;v. 



Ar*i: »v»ri I'. «»- i- :....«, 

H^L idttl'' I IM »f:l .rf^ 

f %;.*::•. \ it Heavi. :. Lkm.>c 

T'', 111*;!., aud birufc aii*. i ^ ^ 

Or ra*;L fst tW. wau»- iw.. . . , 

Bt •jut:: n^^^M^ Uiuuu/c' Mi^, . >«^ 
Pcnr.j£i^ tubt 4«j^. a^ ur ^^ 
To rvs tiM ettftt. m* u, f,rt^M 

To eXMrjbf; tilt v^u tu^i*,- 

So said, Jk tutu^'- iiAi: t' ^ «^ 

And, from Lu Muuu^ ul«*^, ^. ^ 

The Strang)^ Wi^ .. it- - ^ 

To birds Ubc&iu^. uauu^UM,. ^^ 

The rurin^ J-JokOL.* •i^r - fc*. 

And p^'A <: u^^w U-. m^ 
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FABLE CXXXIII. 

[From D0D8LBT.] 

A Crocodile of prodigious size, and uncommon fierce- 
ness, infested the banks of the Nile, and spread desola- 
tion through all the neighbouring country. He seized 
the shepherd, together with the sheep, and devoured 
the herdsman as well as the cattle. Emboldened by 
success, and the terror which prevailed wherever he 
appeared, he ventured to carry his incursions even into 
the island of Tentyra, and to brave the people, who 
boast themselves the only tamers of his race. The 
Tent Y RITES themselves were struck with horror at the 
appearance of a monster so much more terrible than 
chey had ever seen before ; even the boldest of them 
dared not to attack him openly; and the most ex- 
perienced long endeavoured, with all their art and 
address, to surprise him, but in vain. 

As they were consulting together what they should 
do in these circumstances, an Ichneumon stepped forth, 
and thus addressed them: — I perceive your distress, 
neighbours ; and though I cannot assist you in the pre- 
sent difficulty, yet I can offer you some advice that 
may be of use to you for the future. A little prudence 
is worth all your courage : it may be glorious to over- 
come a great evil, but the wisest way is to prevent it. 



THE TBNTIBITS8 A 



D ICHKBUHON. 



You despise the Crocodile vhile he ie amall and weak ; 
and do not Bufitciently coneider, tliat lie 19 a long-lived 
animal, so it ia his peculiar property to grow as long sa 
he lives. You see I am a poor, little, feeble creature ; 
yet urn I much more terrible to the CaocoDiLE, and more 
useful to the country, than you are, I attack him in 
the egg; and, while you are contriving, for months 
together, how (o get the better of one Chocodile, and all 
to no purpose, I effectually destroy fifty of them in a 



This Fable, dear boys, is intended to show 
The danger of sufT'ring ill liabita to grow ; 
For the vice of a week may be conquer'd, 'tis clear 
Much easier than if it went on for a year. 
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FABLE CXXXIV. 

^e iSttttnflB anb tj^ %amfi 

[From the Senegal Fables.] 

I'M about to tell a story 
Of a Butterfly, who died, 

A victim to his insolence, 
His carelessness and pride ; 

But, remember, 'twas in Senegal, 
Where Butterflies, perhaps, 

Being never taught humility. 
Are haughty little chaps. 

The Butterflies of England, 

I hope, are better bred, 
And act more kindly tow*rds the poor, 

By whose labour they are fed ; 

Our Butterflies have rosy cheeks. 
Bright eyes, and flowing curls : — 

I am joking with my readers. 
And mean little boys and girls. 

This creature's wings were deck'd in all 
The rainbow's splendid hues. 

And, therefore, 'twas too proud, on earth 
Its company to choose : 

It needed some kind schoolmaster 

Its little back to drub. 
As it seem'd to have forgotten 

It was, once, itself a grub. 
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FABLE CXXXV. 

Sj^ lion Bnb ^ <Sfnat 

[ Prom the Gcnnan of LBStiit o J 

The leader of a busy swarm of Gnatb discovered, 
one day, in the course of his flight, a Lion fiitigaed 
with the toils of the chase, reposing in a sound ahimber. 
" Look, my brethren !*' exclaimed the Gnat to the 
crowd of insects around ; " the Lion is asleep. I will 
punish him ; he shall bleed, the tyrant !" 

So sa3ring, the Gnat boldly alighted on the Lion*s 
tail, and stinging it, flew away, proud of the laurels it 
had reaped by so daring an exploit. Venturing 
another look : " The Lion does not move," he resumed. 
" Is he dead ? if so, it b I who have freed the woods 
from the despot ! See, my friends, he whom the tiger 
dreads b fallen by my sting. We must proceed, and 
boldly despatch more of our enemies ; a happy begin- 
ning is every thing !" 

In the midst of this boasting, and while all were 
busily anticipating future triumphs, the careless and 
imconscious Lion awoke, refreshed from his slumber, 
and resumed his search after his prey. 




FABLE CXXXVI. 

GtfiE JFatttr ana i^upiter. 

[Pi™ G*v.] 

A Mail to Jove his suit preferr'd ; 
He begg'd a wife ; hb prayer was heard ; 
A H'ife he takes j and now for lieirs 
Again he worries heaTea with prayers. 
Jove nods aseeut : two hopeful boys, 
And a fine girl, reward hia joya. 
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He saw that all respect and duty 

Were paid to wealdi, to power, and beauty. 

" Once more," he cries, " accept my prayer ; 
Make my lov'd progeny thy care. 
Let my first hope, my fav'rite boy, 
All fortune's richest gifts enjoy. 
My next, with strong ambition fire ; 
May favour teach him to aspire ; j 
Till he the step of power ascend. 
And courtiers to their idol bend. 
With ev'ry grace, with ev'ry charm. 
My daughter's perfect features arm ; 
If Heaven approve, a Father's bless'd:" 
Jove smiles, and grants his full request 

The first, a miser at the heart, 
Studious of ev'ry griping art. 
Heaps hoards on hoards, with anxious pain ; 
And all his life devotes to gain. 
He feels no joy, his cares increase. 
He neither wakes nor sleeps in peace ; 
In fancied want (a wretch complete) 
He starves, and yet he dares not eat. 

The next to sudden honours grew : 
The thriving art of courts he knew : 
He reach'd the height of power and place ; 
Then fell, the victim of disgrace. 



THX FAiaSK AKD mPITBR. 

Beauty with early bloo-m Bupplies 
His daughter's cheek, and pointa her eyes. 
The vain coquette each suit diatlains, 
And gloricB in her lover's pains. 
With age she fades, each lover flies, 
Contemn'd, forlorn, she pinea and dies. 

When Jove the Fatkbr's grief uurvey'd, 
And heard him hcav'n atid fate upbraid. 
Thus apoke the Gon : — " By outward show, 
Men judge of happiness aud woe ; 
Shall ignorance of good and ill 
Dare to direct th' eternal will !" 



If heav'n should always grant what we think best. 
We should be ruin'd by our own request. 
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FABLE CXXXVII. 

rFrom La FoirrAisrs.] 

A ViPEK chanc'd hb head to pop 
Into a neighb nng blackwnith'a ahop ; 
Long near the place had he been lurking. 
And staid tiD past the houn for working. 
As with keen eyes he glanc'd around 
In search of food, a Filb he found ; 
Of meats he saw no single item. 
Which tempted hungry jaws to bite 'em ; 
So, with his fiuigs, the eager fool 
Attack 'd the rough, impassive tool ; 
And whilst his wounded palate bled. 
Fancied on foreign gore he fod. 

When thus the File retorted coolly : 

" ViPEa ! this work's ingenious, truly ! 
No more those idle efforts try ; 
Proof 'gainst assaults like yours am I. 
On me you'd fracture ev'ry bone ; 
I feel the teeth of time alone." 
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FABLE CXXXVril. 


1 


®fK ^in anS iIk NtrtU. 




[FromG^V,] 




A PiK, who long had aerv'd a beauty, 




Proficient in the loiiet's duty. 




And fortn'd ber sleeve, confin'd her hair, 




Or giv'n her knot n smarter air; 




Now nearest to her heart was plac'd, 




r^m Now in her mantua's tail disgrae'd ; 




l^h At length, from all her honours cast. 




^^ Through various turns or life she pau'd ; 




^H Now glitter'd on a tailor's arm, 




^^B Now kept a beggar's infant warm ; 


B 
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nng'd whlim a vowr't coat, 
CoDtrilmtet to his ycaHy' groat ; 
Now rais'd again finom low appnMtchy ^ 
She ritits in the doctor's coach ; 
Here, there, by varioiis fortune toas'd. 
In a nrnseum at Ust was lost. 
Charm 'd with the wonders of the show. 
On er'ry side, abore, below, 
She now of this o^ that inquires ; 
What least was understood admircH, 

" And pray, what's this, and this, dear sir ?*' 
'* A Needle," says th' Interpreter. 
She knew the name ; and thus the fool 
Addressed her as a tailor's tool : — 

** A Needle, with that filthy stone. 
Quite idle, all with rust o'ergrown ! 
You better might employ your parts. 
And aid the sempstress in her arts. 
But tell me how the friendship grew 
Between that paltry flint and you V* 

'* Friend," says the Needle, " cease to blame ; 
I follow real worth and fame. 
Know'st thou the loadstone's pow'r and art. 
That virtue virtues can impart ? 
Of all his talents I partake. 
Who, then, can such a friend forsake ? 



Tia I direct the pilot's hand, 
To diun the rocka and treach'roua sand ; 
By me the distant world is known, 
And eithor India ia our own. 
Had I with milliners been bred. 
What liad I been 1 the gviide of thread ; 
And drudg'd aa vulgar Needlbh do. 
Of no more consequence than you." 



That is only valuable which is useliil. 
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FABLE CXXXIX. 

ISfm iSoD aiib ti^ iSunhfls* 

[Froa DoBSLBT.] 

A BoT, greatly smitten with the ccJoun of a Bi 
TULFLTy pursued it from flower to flower with 
defiUigable pains. First, he aimed to surj^ise it am< 
the leares of a rose ; then to coTer it with his hat, 
it was feeding on a daisy ; now hoped to secure it, 
it rested on a sprig of myrtle ; and now grew sure 
his priBe, pefceiring it loito' on a hed of violets. 1 
the fickle Flt, continually changing one Uossom 
another, stiU riuded hb attempts. At length, observj 
it half huried in the ci^ of a tulip, he rushed forwa 
and snatching it with Tiolaice, crushed it all to pieo 

MOKAL. 

Pleasure, like the BcTTEaFLT, 
WUl still elude as we draw nigh ; 
And when we think we hold it fiist. 
Will, like the insect, breathe its last. 



t 




FABLE CXL, 



A Goat (as vain as Goat can be) 
Affected singularity; 
Whene'er a thj-niy bank he found, 
He roll'd upon tlie fragrant ground ; 
And then, with fond attention, stood, 
Fix'd o'er his image in the flood. 

" I hate my frowsy beard," he cries, 
" My youth is lost in this disguise." 
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Resolv'd to smooth his shaggy face, 
He sought the barher of the place. 
A flippant Monkey, spruce and smart, 
Hard by, profess'd the dapper art ; 
His pole with pewter basons hung; 
Black, rotten teeth, in order stnuig ; 
Rang'd cups, that in the window stood, 
Lin'd with red rags, to look like blood ; 
Did well his threefold trade explain. 
Who shav'd, drew teeth, and breatb'd a vein. 

The Goat he welcomes with an air, 
And seats him m his wooden chair ; 
Mouth, nose, and cheek, the lather hides; 
Light, smooth, and swift, the razor glides. 

" I hope your custom, sir," says Pug ; 
" Sure, never face was half so smug !'* 

The Goat, impatient of applause. 
Swift to the neighb'ring hill withdraws ; 
The shaggy people grinn'd and star'd : 

" Heyday ! what's here ? without a beard ! 
Say, brother, whence the dire disgrace ? 
What envious hand hath robb'd your face V* 

When thus the fop, with smiles of scorn : 
" Are beards by civil nations worn ? 
Ev'n Muscovites have mow'd their chins ; 
Shall we, like formal Capuchins, 



THE GOAT WITHOUT A BBAKD. 

Stubborn in pride, retain the mode, 
And bear about tlie liairy load; 
Whene'er we through the village stray, 
Are we not moclc'd along the way ; 
Insulted witli loud shouts of scorn. 
By boys our beards disgrac'd and torn!" 

" Were you no more with Goats to dv 
Brother, I grant you reason well," 
Replies a bearded chief; "beside, 
If boys can mortify thy pride, 
How wilt thou stand the ridicule 
Of our whole flocl ! Affected fool ! 
Coxcombs distinguish 'd from the rest, 
To all but coxcombs are a jeet" 
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FABLE CXLI. 

[ From the Dutch.] 

A Goose, who, with care and troable, but in the luD 
enjoyment of liberty, got her food in the water and on 
land, and was grown fat with it, became, nevertheletf, 
dissatisfied with that way of life, on seeing, by acci- 
dent, in a great man's house, a Parrot, hangii^ in a 
.gilt cage, who was plentifully fed with wine-«opa and 
other delicacies, and drank his fill of the best liquon. 

She, therefore, stirred up all the Geese of her 
family, to go in search of so desirable a change ; and 
they, encouraged by her persuasions, went to court 
with her, and there sufiered themselves to be taken. 
The common Geese were distributed among the par- 
ticular courtiers ; but she, as their chief, was brought 
to the king, who caused her to be put into a cage, and 
gave orders that she should be fed as the Parrot was, 
but on condition that she should learn to talk like him ; 
and that if she were negligent in learning, she should 
be put to death. But when she found herself in the 
cage, and the door shut upon her, she began to reflect 
that she was a prisoner, and that she was wholly 
incapable of learning to talk like a Parrot; from 
whence she concluded, that she should soon be de- 
tected : — the fear of which so preyed upon her, that 
she fretted herself to death. 




"^^^^^3=^3? 



FABLE CSLII. 

lOilBlniH.] 

There wm a imle noisy Ihiiig, 

(Idonotknowxtaname) 
A little Puppy, fat and fair, 



'Tia true, it never used lo bite ; 

But, then, it made a noise ; 
And alwaya leem'd in fidgets, 

Lite unnily little boys. 
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Its sOly mother, fond to lee 
The frolics of her chfld. 

Thought it quite entertaining 
He should he a little wild. 

She let him climb upon her back. 
And bite her by the ear; 

She curb'd him not, but only said 
**Be quiet; — ^there's a dear." 

The PuppT had an uncle, 

A sober, quiet dog. 
Who said, " I wish that urchin 

Had a muzzle or a clog : 

Dear sister, if you don't, in time. 

Your little pet restrain. 
Your visitors will quit your house. 

And never come again. 

You let him tumble you about. 
Jump up, and knock you down ; 

You laugh at aU his rudeness, 
When you rather ought to frown. 

I think it right to laugh and romp. 
When by yourselves at home ; 

But you should check the little brat, 
When other people come." 



He went away; the mother cried, 
" Your uncle's very cross ; 

But, bless me ! here are visitors ; 
Good morning, Mr. Horse. 

My worthy neighbour, Billy Goat, 

And Mrs. Goose belund; 
Come in, I'm gkd to see you all ; 

No_w this is very kind." 

The uncle's prudent caution was, 

It seems, of na avail ; 
Tlie Poppv jiunp'd about the Horse, 

And twitch'd him by the tail. 

He nearly sjirain'd the Goose's leg, 
(Such pranks were never heard,) 

.\nd then ran barking to the Goat, 
And pull'd him by tlie beard. 

Politeness made them Leer it once. 

But wheo it was renew'd, 
Tliey thought the Pufpv's conduct 

Was insufferably nido : 

Tlie Horae's kick. Goat Billy's horn. 
And from the Goose a bite, 

Soon sent him yelping irom the place 
I think they served him right. 



The Puprv'a mother frown'd, and uid, 
" Dear Mr, Hone, I fear 

You are not fond of young folks, 

As you roub my little dear." 
The Horse replied, " Why, really, ma'an 

I do not like them rude ; 
But 1 love them very dearly, ma'am. 

When well-behaved and good." 



Now that ia what I say myaelf, 

And many think with me ; 
'Tib Bweet to «porc with children. 

But we likewUe love to nee. 
That they can ihew good manners 

In the parlour or at table j 
And I hope my youthfiil reader* all 

Will profit by my Fable. 




FABLE CXLIII. 

Wte iF^rmei, MLoU, jfox, anii l^ate. 

A Wolf, a Fos, and a H*re, happenefi, one evening, 
to be foraging in different parts of a Farueh'b yard. 
Tlieir first effort waa pretty succeasful; and they returned 
in safety to their several quarters : however, not bo 
secretly as to be unpeiceived by the Faruer's watchful 
eye; who, placing several kinds of snares, made each 
his prisoner in the next atteni|>I. 

He iirst took the Hare (a task, who confessed she 
had eaten a few tiirnip-topa, merely to satisfy her 
hunger ; liesought him piteoualy lo spare her life, and 
promised never to enter his gramids again. 

He then accosted the Fox, who, in a fawning, 
obsequious tone, protested that lie came into bis 
premises through no other motive than pure good-will, 
to restrain the Hares, and other vermin, from the 
plunder of his com ; and that he had too great a regard 
both for him and for justice to be in the least capable 
of any dishonest action. 

He last of all examined the Wolf ; what business 
brought him within the purlieus of a Farmer's yard! 
The Wolf very impudently declared, it was with a view 
of destroying his Lambs, to which he had an undoubted 
right : that the Farueh himself was the only felon, who 



I 
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robbed the community of Wolves of what was meant to 
be their proper food. That this, at least, was his 
opinion ; and whatever fate attended him, he should 
not scruple to risk his life in the pursuit of his lawfid 
prey. 

The FARifsa, having heard their pleas, detennined 
the cause in the following manner: — ''The Harb," 
said he, " deserves compassion, for the penitence she 
shows, and the humble confession she has made :— As 
for the Fox and Wolp, let them be hanged together; 
criminals alike with respect to the fact, they have 
heightened their equal guilt by their hypocrisy and 
impudence. 

MORAL. 

Humility extenuates offence, but h3rpocrisy and 
impudence aggravate it. 
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FABLE CXLIV. 

^fiE K.ion nnb tgc Cub. 

[From GAt.] 1 

A LiOB-CuB, of Bordid mind, M 
Avoided all the L.on Itind ; 4 

Fond of applauae, he aouglil the feasts 
Of vulgar and ignoble beasts : 
With Asses all his time he spent, 

He caught their manners, looks, and airs ; 
An Am in every thing but ears. 
If e'er his highness meant a joke , 
They grinn'd applauae before he spoke ; 


] 
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But, at each word, what shouts of praise ! 
Ye gods ! how natural he brays ! 

Elate with flatt'ry and conceit, 
He seeks his royal sire's retreat : 
Forward and fond to show his parts, * 
His highness brays ;-* the Lion starts. 

" Thou fool ! that curs'd vociferation 
Betrays thy life and conversation : 
Coxcombs, an ever-noisy race, 
Are trumpets of their own disgrace." 

" Why so severe ?" the Cub replies ; 
*' Our senate always held me wise." 

'' How weak is pride !" returns the sire ; 
All fools are vain, when fools admire ! 
But know, what stupid Asses prize. 
Lions and noble beasts despise." 

MORAL. 

How fond are those of rule and place. 
Who court it from the mean and base ! 
They cannot bear an equal nigh. 
But from superior merit fly. 



FABLE CXLV. 

®5e (iCat, tSt eCotft, anti tSt Young ittousi. 

[ViomDaoin.wt.] 

A YquNQ Mouse, that had seen very little of the world, 
came running, one day, to his mother in great haate: 
— " Oh ! mother," said he, " I am frightened almost 
to death ! 1 have seen the most extraordinary ereatm'e 
that ever was. He has a fierce, angry look, and struts 
about upon two legs ; a strange piece of flesh grows on 
his head, and another under his tliroat, as red as blood : 
he flapped his arms against his sides, aa if he intended to 
rise into the air ; and stretcliing out his head, he opened 
a sharp-pointed mouth so wide, that I thought he was 
preparing to swallow me up : then he roared at me so 
horribly, that I trembled every joint, and was glad to 
run home as fast as I could. If I had not been 
frightened away by this terrible monster, I was just 
going to commence an acquaintance with the prettiest 
creature you ever saw. She had a soft fur skin, thicker 
than ours, and all beautifully streaked with hiack and 
grey ; with a modest look, and a demeanour so humble 
and courteous, that methought I could have fallen in 
love with her. Then she had a fine long tail, which 
she waved about so prettily, and looked so earnestly at 
me, that I do beiiece she was just going Co speak to 
when the horrid monster frightened me away." 



3<J6 CAT, COCK, AND VOUNG MOUSE. ^^| 

" Ah, my deBrcliild I" said the mother, "yoii have 
escaped being devoured, but not fay tbat monster you 
was so much afraid of; which, in truth, was only a 
bicd, and would have done you no manner of harm. 
Whereas, the sweet creature, of whom you aeera ao 
fond, was no other than a Cat ; who, under that 
hypocritical countenance, conceals the most inveterate 
hatred to all our race, and subaiats entirely by devour- 
ing Mice. Learn from this incident, my dear, never, 
while you live, to rely on outward appearances." 



Beneath a fair, alluring guise, 
A hidden danger often lies. 




FABLE CXLVL 



^|)£ ?^ate anto t^e tortoise. 



Haf 



, oFawlftneai 



The genius of the neigWring plain, 
Would oft deride the druilging crowd. 
For geniuaea are ever proud. 
He'd boast his flight ; — 'tirere vain to follow, 
For dog and liorse, — he'd beat them hollow ; 
Nay, if he put forth all his strength, 
Outstrip his brethren half a length. 

A Tortoise heard his vain oration, 
And vented thus his indignation : — 
" Oh ! Puaa ! it bodes thee dire disgrace, 
When I defy thee to the race. 
Come, 'tis a match, — nay, no denial ; 
111 lay my shell upon the trial." 
'Twaa done and done ! all fair, — a bet ; 
Judges prepared, and distance act. 
The scampering Hare oiitatripp'd the wind ; 
The creeping Tohtoise lagg'd behind. 
And scarce had passed a single pole, 
Wiien Puas had alnioat reach'd the goal. 
"Friend Toiito:sE," quoth the jeering Hah 
i'oiir burthen's more than you can bear; 



THE HARE AKD THE TOBTOISE. 

To lielp your ipeed, il were ai nell 
ThM 1 ibould eaae 30a of jour ihell. 
Step on a little fasler, prjthee ; 
t1l take a nap, and th^nbe with the«." 
Tlie Tortoise heard his tauntingjeer. 
But etill resolved to persevere ; 
On to the goal securely crept, 
Wlijle Puss, unknowing, soundly slept. 
The bets were won, Hie Hare awoke, 
IVhen thus tlie victor Tobtoise spoke : — 
■' Puss, though I own thy quicker parts, 
Things are uot always done by starts ; 
You may deride my awkward pace. 
But slow and steady wiu tlie race." 




FABLE CXLVrr. 



"IRise Youtf) anb ti^e ^{)iloso)i^tr. 



IFj 



o.l 



A Grecian Youth, of talents rare, 

Whom Plato's philosophic care 

Had form'd for virtue's nobler view, 

By precept aud example too, 

Would often boast his matchless skill. 

To curb the steed, and guide the wheel ; 

And as ho pasa'd the gazing thtoiig, 

With gracefid ease, and smack'd the thong. 

The idiot wonder they eicpress'd. 

Was praise atid transport to his hreast. 

At length, quite vain, he needs would shew 
His master what hia art coiild do ; 
And bade his slaves the chariot lead 
To Academus' sacred shade. 
The trembling grove confess'd its fright; 
The wood-nymphs started at the sight ; 
The muses dropp'd the learned lyre. 
And to their inmost shades retire. 
Howe'er, the Youth, with forward air, 
Bowa to the sage, and mounts the car, 
The lash resounds, the coursers apring. 
The chariot marks the rolling ring ; 
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And gath'ring crowds, with eager eyes. 
And shouts, pursue him as he flies. 

Triumphant to the goal return 'd. 
With nobler thirst his bosom bum'd ; 
And now along the indented plain. 
The self-same track he marks again ; 
Pursues, with care, the nice design. 
Nor ever deviates firom the line. 
Amazement seiz*d the circling crowd ; 
The youths with emulation glow'd ; 
£*en bearded sages hail*d the boy ; 
And all but Plato gas'd with joy. 
For he, deep-judging sage, beheld, 
With pain, the triumphs of the field ; 
And when the charioteer drew nigh. 
And, flush'd with hope, had caught his eye ; 
" Alas! unhappy youth," he cried, 
'' Expect no praise from me" and sigh'd. 
" With indignation I survey 
Such skill and judgment thrown away : 
The time profusely squander'd there. 
On vulgar arts beneath thy care. 
If well employ 'd, at less expense. 
Had taught thee honour, virtue, sense ; 
And rais'd thee from a coachman's fate, 
To govern men and guide the state." 




^fjt iMonfitp aiib tt)£ fi^at. 



[Fr 



An Ape and Cat, i 

Sworn brotliers tw 
Wliatever mischief ii 

By Pug and Tom c 
The feat perfomi'd, i" 
VVitli face demure, s 



n roguery and fun 

ain, butliown' 

n the house was Hone, 

iTitriy'd was each disaster, 
n clliraney comer snug, 
It cunning Tom and Pug. 
By Tom were mice and rats but rarely lakcd ; 

A diick or chicken better met hia wishes ; 
More than the rats Tom gnaw'd Che cheese and bacon. 

'Tuas Pug's delight to break the china dishes ; 
And on the choicest viands oft a guttler, 
Still made it leem the footman or the butler. 
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One winter's day, was seen ibis hopeful pair. 
Close to the kitchen-fire, as usual, potted ; 

Amongst the red-hot coals the cook, with care, 
Had plac'd some nice plump chesnuts to be roasted, 

From whence, in smoke, a pungent odour roae. 

Whose oily fragrance struck the Monkey's noee. 

** Tom !" says sly Pug, " pray, could not you and I 
Share this dessert the cook is pleas'd to cater f 

Had I such claws as yours, I'd quickly try ; 

Lend me a hand, — 'twill be a coup-de-fnoUre .*" 

So said, he seiz'd his colleague's ready paw, 

PuU'd out the fruit, and cramm'd it in his jaw. 

Now came the shining priestess of the fane, 
And off in haste the two marauders scamper'd. 

Tom, for his share of plunder had the pain ; 

Whilst Pug his palate with the dainties pamper'd. 

Pug had the prize; Tom gain'd, at least, the learning. 

That Pug lov'd nuts, and gave his friend the burning. 




FABLE CXLIX 



Etc Grouts Bn& t{» ffiuligcon. 



A FisHEKHaH, in the month of May, was angling 
with an aitificial fly. He threw hii bait with «o much 
skill, thut a young Trout waa niahing towards it, when 
she was prevented by her mother. " Never," said she, 
" my chitd, be too precipitate, where there is u 
poesibility of danger. Take due time to consider, 
before you risk an action that may be fatal. How 
know yon, whether yon appenrance he indeed a fly, ur 
the flnare of an enemy? Let some one else make the 
experiment before you. If it be a fly, he, very probably. 



'Sli 



THE TBC 



GEON. 



will i-lude tlie tint attack.; and the second ms; be 
inaile, it not with succesa, at leaet with ssfety." Shr 
liAil na looner uttered this t^autioii, than a Gi;DaEo-i 
!i>iK»d upon the pu'tended fly, and became aii example 
lo the giddy daughter, of the great imporlance of het 
luolher'n counsel. 



In early youth, ere ceutiou* doubts arise. 
Each glittering bait appears a gulden prize : 
Ah! happy he, wlio, wise before Wo late. 
Cat! draw a lesson from auollier's fate. 
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FABLE CL. 



Now and then with a 



■' Un^atefally treated ! 

My fortune is bard ! 
To beat me, dear master ! 



" The charge is unjust: 
1 hut gently endeavour 
To lake out the dust. 



846 TBI MAX AH]> B18 COAT. 

Hie means I make me of 
To yoa may teem bard. 

Bat it does not dimmish 
For yoa my r^ard ; 

My boy, whom I dote on 
More fondly than you, 

I beat kim now and then. 
For the same reason too. 

Thefanlto that, in childhood, 
Tib right to repress, 

Are like dust, or slight stains, 
On a beautiful dress : 

A little exertion 

Will soon work a cure. 
And will make both more lovely, 

More worthy, more pure." 

Though this Fable is good, 
Yet I never will blush. 

To say, / prefer dusting 
My Coat with a brush. 

To most of my readers, 
I need not explain, 

Advice is the brush 

I prefer to the caue« 




FABLE CLI. 



"JE-^e %ism anb tjge 33uUs. 



Four Bullb within forest fed. 
And very pleasant Uvea they led ; 
What one proposed, obtain'd consent ; 
, And all were happy and content. 

1 Lion in the forest dwelt, 
And much propensity he felt 
~ eat them up, — for, to be brief, 
was extremely fond of beuf. 



348 THE LION AND THE BULLS. 

Though much he longed, what could he do ? 
He thought he soon could conquer two ; 
But well he knew, 'twas rather more 
Than he dare try, to combat four. 

At length, he form'd an easy plan 
These true companions to trepan : 
To part them all, — when this was done. 
He might devour them one by one. 

An artful Jackal he employ'd. 
Who soon their confidence destroyed ; 
Creating jealousy and strife, 
Alas ! the banes of social life. 

The foolish Bulls, who long had found 
In peace what true delights abound. 
The subtle slanderer believ'd, 
Aud thus were fatally deceiv'd. 

Distrustful all, no more they met ; 
Their bond of friendship they forget ; 
Alas ! when friendship's tie gave way. 
The Lion found an easy prey. 

MORAL. 

Tis thus that friends too often find 
The selfish efibrts of mankind. 
Then take advice : — in youth be wise ; — 
Slander suspect, — sweet friendship prize. 



FABLE CLII. 
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■hj 



5 kept ii 



A Goldfinch, whom Iter inaatet had 
cage, and fed with great care, found i 
the cage open, and immediately flew into tlie open 
air. Her maaler, who happened to see her perched 
upon a tree, put her in mind how carefully and plen- 
tifully he had fed her, and what a scanty liveiihood 
ahe would get abroad, especially in the winter, when 
all the woods and fields are covered with snow, and 
ell the waters frozen up, bo- that then she would not 
know where to creep, to preserve herself from hiuiger, 
thirst, and cold : he, therefore, promised her that he 
would take as much, nay, more care of her than he 
had done before, provided she would fly back into her 
cage, and sing to him as she ww wont to do. 

But the bird answered : — " That ahe had no reason 
to complaiu of hia treatment ; but that she should 
never think herself happy, while her good or ill fortune 
depended only on the care or neglect of a maater ; 
because ahe could never be so well assured of his 
love to her, as she was of lier own to herself. Tliat, 
therefore, she had much rather live abroad, out of the 
cage, at liberty, than be subject, as ahi 
the cage, to the Inve or hale of another." 



I 




'H^HE Cricket to the NioBTiKdiLB 

Once boasted of his long; 
(An insecl, who the Bame dull chirp 

Repeats the whole da; long!) 
A boaat like that, before a bird 

Of harmony ttie queen I 
One wonders how the noiay fi-ight 

So foolish could have been. 



t 



" I do not want admirers," 

Said the little eilly thing,- 
For many folks, in harvest time, 

Will itop to hear me sing. 
I do uot want adniirers. 

And many come from far." 
The NioHtiNOALE aaid : — " Little one, 

Pray tell me who they are." 

" The reapers of the cam-field, sir; 

And, surely, youll bUow," 
Said the Cricket, " in a country 

So dependent on the plough, 
Tliey are most important people." 

" Very true," replied Ihe bird; 
" But of their taste for music, 

I confess, I never heard. 

The reapers and the labourers. 

With ev'ty working claaa. 
Have their worth and their abilities, 

No BongEter can surpass ; 
To these they should confine thcmselvea, 

Nor aim beyond their sphere ; 
'lliey well can judge of what they do, 

But not of what they hear. 
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" We mast bear testimony to the accuracy and fairness with 
which the Editor has collected his materials, and the agreeable 
manner in which a vast deal of information has been condensed in 
the smallett possible space. The expense of getting up the volume 
must hare been enormous, and we tnist the undertaking will 
prosper. It is one of those productions that, in other coontriesi 
where the spread of knowledge is considered a national duty, 
would have met with national encouragement.*' — New Monthly 
Mag, March, 1832. 

" We scarcely know, on the whole, a more useful work that has, 
of late. Issued from the press. It is one of easy reference, and 
embraces a most remarkable era in our national history : it should 
be on erery tablt, "^Metropolitan, March, 18S2. 

I 

*' It appears free from all undue bias j speaks fearleuly out, 
and awards the Just measure of applause or censure wherever it 
would seem to have been merited. We are presented with the 
truth without invective or palliation j and while strenuona In mala- 
talning its candour nnd impartiality, it is not without the re- 
commendation of interesting 'detail and amusing anecdote or 
adventure."— 3f(m/A<j^ Mag, March, 1832. 

** On the whole, there is an interest thrown round this woric 
which will be responded to in every part of the country.** — Moniklf 
Review, March, 1882. 

" A production of infinite variety and entertainment.**-- I,ilerary 
Oaxette. 

** Impartiality and fairness seem to be the Editor's charac- 
teristics. The volume is very closely as well as handsomely 
printed, and contains, though not in appearance lai^^, an enormous 
quantity of matter." — Spectator, 

** The entire work will be found indispensable to every well- 
furnished library of English literature."— if^/os. 

** The idea is certainly excellent, and the work is got up with 
great taste. The whole abounds in anecdote. It will be a delight- 
ful work for a country fireside."— ilMefueum. 
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FABLE CLI. 



Wbe %ion mti ^t S3ull». 



Four Bulls witliin a forest fed. 
And very pleasant lives they led ; 
What one proposed, obtain'd consent; 
And all were happy and content, 

A Lion in the forest dwelt. 
And much propensity he felt 
To eat them up, — for, to be brief. 
He was extremely fond of beef. 



